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ABSTRACT , ^ x: 

The experience, observations, and reactions or 

foreign students to American library education are reported in this 
study, A questionnaire was sent to each foreign student who graduated 
from an accredited American library school between 1965-'69. The 
questionnaire invited comments concerning the student's reaction to 
his year or more in an Aroerican library school; what benefits did he 
derive, what were his satisfactions and frustrations, his handicaps 
and shortcomings, his expectations whether or not realized, his ^ 
difficulties on and off campus, his disappointments, and his abixity 
to apply his American education to his subsequent career. Though most 
of the respondents expressed general satisfaction, there were 
numerous criticisms and suggestions for change- Since many of he 
criticisms echoed those of some American graduates who questioned the 
rationale of library education as typically offered, a chapter 
presents a conception of library education as an intellectual 
discipline, applicable to American and foreign students alike. The 
suggestions and recommendations which appear throughout the report 
are summarized and elaborated in a concluding chapter. (Author/NH) 



ABSTRACT 



Thi« study is based on the ocperleneet observations » and 
resctloiis of foreign scudents to Aawrlean library education. It 
. seeks to snsver this question! How did the student react to his 
year or uors In an American library school; what benefits did he 
derive^ idiat were bis satisfactions and frustrations, his handi- 
caps and shorteoolngst his eacpeetatlons whether or not realised, 
his difficulties on and off caopus, bis disappointments, and his 
ability to apply his American education to his subsequent career. 

American accredited library school was asked for a list 
of Its 1965-69 foreign graduates, together with addresses. To 
these a questionnaire was sent Inviting c omm e n ts on the above 
points* Though most of the respondents eacpressed general satis- 
faction, there were nuumrous criticisms and suggestions for change. 
Since sMuy of the erltlclssm echoed those of some American gradu- 
ates who questioned the rationale of library education as typically 
offered, a ch^teir presents a conception of library education as an 
Intellectual discipline, applicable to Aamrlcan and foreign students 
nllhe* Suggestions and recommendations appear throughout the re- 
port, these are euanarlssd and elaborated In a concluding chapter. 
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XNTRQDUCTION 



The major objective of the Investigation here reported was to 
consider library education programs In the United States for their 
relevance to the foreign student, at the same time throwing l^S^t 
on the dlffl<jultles faced by both library school and student, and 
ultimately Identifying elements of success and failure In the 
training programs. But In the course of the study It became evi- 
dent that much more was Involved than the question of the applica- 
tion of training to a subsequent career; It was necessary to J«tOTn 
once more to the broad queetlon of library education not merely for 
the foreign student but as a discipline applicable to American stu- 
dents as well. For this reason, though the bulk of the report 
concentrates on the reactions of foreign students to their American 
library school experience, one chapter Is devoted to a speculative 
and somewhat guax led consideration of education for llbrarlanshlp, 
with an eye to meeting, at least In part, many of the criticisms 
raised by foreign graduates (and by many American graduates as 
well) . A central question of course remains : What Is the goal of 

library education! Is It m prepare persons for the continuing 
dally operations of libraries of many kinds! If so, what kinds of 
operations; can a line be drawn between those that may be readily 
mastered on the Job and those that depend on a broader knowledge 
and the applications of Judgment— roughly, truly professional 
activities! Or, on the other hand, should emphasis bo placed on 
social and edicatlonal problems for which the library may contribute 
some solution or asielloratlon! For example, should library e uca 
tlon point to the solution of problems In the organisation and 
retrieval of Information bevond what present libraries do! Is a 
choice necessary, or can and should the library education program 
do both! In practice. It Is doubtful If any library school 
an either /or choice; It usually devotes attention to both, though 
Inevitably the enqphasls will vary from one school to another. 

Ever since Melvll Dewey, American library education has 
enarged frooi and bean Influenced by American library practice# 

The graduates of the library schools were presumed to be q»ml«led 
to occupy positions In operating Institutions, at first primarily 
public and academic, later school and special libraries. This Is 
not to say that library edticatlon was static; though anchored to 
certain basic Indlspensables— e.g., cataloging, classification, 
reference tools, book selection aids— It has continually changed 
and developed Its content to reflect changes In library organise- 
tlon, materials, and functions. Since the point of departure In 
American library education has been— and still is In great iseas- 
ure— 'Americsua libraries, we may ask If American libraries — thei r 
structure, organisation, alms, functions— have enough In common 
with European or Asiatic or Kiddie Eastern libraries to make 
American library education iq»plieable outside the United States. 
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This kind of question would not apply in the traditional aca- 
demic dlaclpllnes» the humanities and scleneea» for these are of 
imlversal concern. Insofar as these contribute to an ability to 
think clearly, to understand, they transcend national differences, 
and the foreign student may benefit from them Just as may his 
American counterpart. Even In such professional disciplines as 
medicine and engineering, the ability to apply knowledge to prac- 
tice bears no relation to national distinctions. The foreign stu- 
dent in the American university of course might still have problems, 
but they are of a different order from those dealing with applica- 
tion of new skills and abilities in his home country. 

The foreign student in the American library school faces two 
basic types of problem: (1) those that most foreign students en- 

counter, regardless of field of speclallsation-»e.g., problems of 
adaptation to a new environment; and (2) those unique to librarian- 
ship— broadly, the problems of appljrlng what he has learned In a 
foreign milieu. (Incidentally, both types of problem may be applied 
in reverse to the American stu^t attending a foreign university 
and specializing In library education.) 

The study begins with some general considerations about the 
foreign student, based essentially on investigations and observa- 
tions of others and reported in professional literature. Since an 
initial question Is one of admissibility and procedures for deter- 
cdnlttg whether or not a foreign applicant is acceptable, some atten- 
tion is devoted to this matter; and here the writer was forttmate in 
having available the questionnaires which had been returned to 
Roland R, Piggford of the State tlalverslty of New York at Albany In 
the course of his 1970 Investigation of practices and policies re- 
lating to the adodoslon of foreign students to library schools. 
Piggford *s study was made at the request of the Library Education 
Division of the American Llbrajry Association. 

Ve naoct coibs to the heart of the inquiry: the reaction of the 

foreign student to his residence in America and his judgment of the 
virtues, limitatiens, and defects of American library education as 
he SKperlenced lt« Bach of the accredited library schools was sent 
the following letter: 

X am about to undertake a study of the foreign 
student in the Asnrlean library sehMl, based on Infor- 
mation from the schools and from foreign students, and 
collected by correspondence, questionnaire, and Inter- 
view. Since 1 shirll have access to the Information 
recently gathered by the Library Education Division's 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity Conslttee through Its 
questionnaire on the overseas student, X am not repeat- 
ing any of the questions included therein. However^ 
there are two additional natters on which X should 
appreciate your assistance: 

(1) Could you send me the nasms and present 
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addresses of foreign students who have taken degrees 
(Master's or Doctor's) during 1965-70? 

(2) Could you provide the nuoiber of foreign 
students enrolled in each of the last 5 years (1965- 
69)? (Omit students from Canada; Include students 
from Puerto Rlcc«) 



Sometime within the next year I expect to visit 
many library schools 9 to discuss with the faculty the 
problems encountered in teaching foreign students, and 
to confer with the foreign students In residence at 
the tlffla« I plan to correspond with overseas students 
who have attended American library schools In order to 
assess their satisfactions, frustrations, and particu- 
larly the relevance of the American program to their 
library careers* 



Responses were received from 41 schools, thou^ not all schools 
irere able to provide all the information desired, 
taining to annual enrollments, and in one case the 'f*® . 

iwiuldand confltoeial. HwMrttaUa. tha raaponaa «aa 
l» paxntt taking the neat atap. Thla »aa a lattat to aach 
idiose and address was provided, and the results are reported 1 
ildie appropriata chapter. In addition to the correspondence, ^sits 
(#ere made to a number of library schools and to the Library of Con- 
gress, where Interviews were conducted with directors, faculty, 
iCoreign students currently enrolled, and with some foreign gradua es 

of library schools. 



The comments from the foreign students brought Into sharp 
focus the need for re-thinking the nature of library edition; 
therefore, as noted in the beginning, a c^ter entltl^ a 
< 3oneeption of Education for Librarianship" has been added. 



The writer is greatly Indebted to the library schools ^ 
generously cooperated in this investigation. He is 
grateful to the foreign graduates who wrote so Iwlly and fr^y, 
thereby contributing the basis for seriously re-thinking we^roio 
of the library school not only in accommo^ti^ 
abroad but in makl.ng their programs swra viable and Intellectually 

more satisfying* 

And finally, he extends his appreciation and gratltute Jo bhe 
Bureau of Reae«eh, Office of Bduwition, of the 

Education, and Helfare, through whose essistanoe this study was made 
possible* 
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THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOL: 
OeiMral Consldarations 



Since the technological oepeeta of library work are to highly 
developed In the United Statee, Aaerican library uchoole annually 
attract a c<malderable nunber of etudente froa other countriee* 

It le gaaerally espected that nost of the atudenta will return to 
their hone countrlea. better equipped to organlae and operate a 
library program« or perhape to participate In programa of library 
educadion. 

The aealodlatlon into Anerlean Institutions of higher education 
of foreign students of an almost Infinite variety poses formidable 
probleas, both to the host Institution and to the student; and given 
the irawlety, it is difficult if not impossible to generalise. Never- 
theless it is fair to say that the motivations that lead foreign stu- 
dentii to attend American colleges and universities are the same as 
those that bring such students to AoMrlcan library schools; and many 
of fcjie problems they face are fadrly common regardless of field of 
study. 

Library school students make up a very small proportion of the 
foreign student population. In 1970 the Institute of International 
Education reported that 134,959 foreign students studied in the United 
States In 1969-70 (nearly 10 per cent from Canada) , but of these less 
than 1 par cant were enrolled in library schools. During the five 
years 1965-69 the foreign student enrolment reported from 33 accred- 
ited library schools (out of some 50) was as follcsrs: 



1965 310 

1966 394 

1967 379 

1968 397 

1969 365 

The five-year enrolment In the 33 schools ranged from 9 (Denver) to 
287 (Pittsburg) • The median was 48 (Emory end Rosary) . For Indi- 
vidual schools the annual enrolment was usually small, lass than a 
doaen, but in soew eases it was surprisingly high and must have im- 
posed a serious burden <» a faculty already coping with the customary 
responsibilities. Enrolment of 15 to 20 in a single year was not un- 
coomon, and in soma casoe It rose beyond 20: 



Colusbia: 

Drexel: 

Michigan: 

Oklahoma: 

Peabody: 

Pittsburght 



29 


In 


1966. 














26 


in 


1965; 


22 


in 


1967. 








32 


In 


1965; 


27 


in 


1966; 


22 


in 


1967. 


22 


In 


1966; 


21 


in 


1967. 








22 


in 


1966. 














38 


In 


1965; 


55 


in 


1966; 


70 


in 


1967; 65 in 1968 



99 in 1969. 
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Southarn California 
Veataro Hieliigan: 
Wiaoontint 



21 in 1969. 

23 in 1968. 

22 in 1968 ; 27 in 1969. 



It is fruitlMS to attaapt to account for tba variations from 
school to school or from year to ysar. Miny factors srs raaponaibla* 
ranging from the hospitality (or indiffsranea) toifard foreign students 
at one school to tuition and living costs, program, faculty, and 
countless more at others* Thera seeas to be a dsclins in ann^ en- 
rolaants. but the pattern is not consistent and in som schools the 
ttu^er rsmsins fairly stable or even on the increase. i 

Ho one seriously guastions tiie desirability in general of cross- 
national education, even though the results sre speculative 
tban eoQolu 0 lvtn or not tho vogno objoctlvo antomntloool 

understanding'' is ever achieved, no one can say. Often enough* un- 
fortunately. sons unhappy eatperienoe may lead to dislike or monse 
for tfie host country, let an African or an Asian or a Latin American 
be treated rudely (or let an Jnsrican be s imilar ly treated in a 
foreign land} and the result may be dislike or distrust or a t ee*" 
firmed Bven emposure to public attitudes or treatme nt 

of one groi 9 by another (racial conflicts, for example) amy tran sform 
affection to hostility. In point of fact, hewever. the testimony 
(evidanoe is hard to coma by) is ^tiite in the opposite direction; 
especially after prolonged sxposurii to a foreign culture. 
with foreign students, attitudes sre more likely to be sympathetic 

than hostile. 

But the probability is that foreign study is not undertaken eith 
this sad in vise, at least as seen by the student hiaself. 
fciMiautv he manta the training or education that smy not be svaiiaDie 
(at all or of the sasm type or quality) at home, and ha believes s«h 
training may be applied in his osn country. Or he may have in min d 
the prospect of using his edueatien as a step in laying domn permsnrat 
roots in a new land. Or he nay sinply be interested in adventure, in 
the oh swee for new experience. "Xntemational understanding may be 
a by-product of any of these; certainly it is not a dom in a n t goal. 

In 1962 a study of the international smehanga program, condocted 
in 20 countries, mas undsrtaksn for the U. 8« AMsory Comnlssioo on 
Xntemational Bducational and Cultural Affairs* As ■^fbb ke antici- 
pated. a major goal of tha grantees mas good training in the fiald of 
apecialiaatioa, training that eould be applied on rstumi^ hoam. a 
second goal oas greater kncwledga of d a mr l em life md 
the respondents testified to ha^ag derived soma value ^ J*** 
Amsrican mnerisnee. Such benefits mere *We often in fmiinga of 
oonfidenea and asthorlty** rather than in tangible astral rsmai^, 
like increased salary or a better Job; in addition, there mere tns 
benefits of coatsots end friandsM ps.^of heightened appreciation, of 
broader pecapsetives. 
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Hot al^. vho to America found the opportunity to apply their 

tiew attalmasnts on their return '"a finding to which we shall draw at- 
tention later. Thus* a Turkish teacher of English felt that he mis- 
takenly had taken courses In audio-visual aids* but whatever knowledge 
he gained could not be applied and he therefore considered his time In 
such courses a waste. Others regretted the lack of opportunity to 
practice (In the U.S.) what they had been taught. In sosie cases the 
students felt sons frustration on returning hone: Jobs were not to 

be found* ex|>ected proaotlons were not forthconlng because of the 
prolonged absence* even conflicts were experienced with superiors 
or fellow-workers. Another type of frustration Is esg>haslsed In the 
following cooment by Daly C. Lavergne* former Director of the Off^e 
of International Training of the Agency for International Development: 

The occasional effort made by colleges and universities 
to obtain extensions for AID participants to remain and pur- 
sue additional studies. .»l6 usually Inconsistent with the 
program's objectives. Too often In the past this kind of 
extension has resulted In longer stays* training In excess 
of needf end subsequent disappointment for the student when 
he returns home and finds tiiat he Is over-qualified for the 
Job for which training was requested. In other Instances It 
has doubtless contributed to the participant's desire and 
efforts to remain permanently In the U.S. and seek employ- 
ment here. 3 

Also worth quoting as a caveat to the foreign student who may 
^*f*fw * with too high expectations Is the comment In The Foreign Stu- 
Amtt Whom ghall We WelcosmT. a study by a committee of Education 
and World Aff^rs (New York^ : 

It Is frequently found that the graduate and profes- 
sional training given foreign students Is unrealistic In 
terms of the conditions they encounter when they return 
to their hosm country. For example* In some eases the 
ec^pment they have leemed to use Is not available. In 
others* the level of developsient of the art or science 
makes other knowledge smre necessary than that gained In 
the United States.^ 

Overall* conditions prevailing at home^laek of funds or facilities* 
lack of hospitality or readiness to change— hove militated against 
Impleamntlng Idaas* however worthy* that the returning student brought 
with him. The bbservatloos reflecting reactions nearly a decade ago 
are not much different from those that sd^t be evoked today . At 
least they strike a familiar chord when coiqpared with commants of 
foreign librarians who have gone back after a year or longer In an 
Aasrlcan library school. 
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Thou^ «• shall later praaent the reactions of foreign llbrerlane> 
It Is Isportant to note the observations and judgments of library 
school teachers and administrators ooneeming the foreign students 
they have known* In 1960 a coenlttee of the Association of American 
Library Schools conducted a study to ascertain the problems the 
schools faced In aceaasK>datlng the foreign student and to learn of 
any special provision or rsquireMnt In their admission or education* 
While adnlsslon at that time Inposed no undue problesM* they arose 
later« vlth the customsry language deflelencyt lack of familiarity 
with the structure of Amsrlcan hl^aer education* difficulty of adapt- 
ing to American Ufa and customs* and financial burd en s looming largOt 
and it 4 dl** s bo the aggravatloas that a library school director would 
norsnlly encountar* Comsents from Aid schools reflect attitudes 
widely held: 

(1) "Faculty nsshers have said that they like having 
foreign students* Other students enjoy having 
them and their presence* think* Is desirable 
for the education of Asmrlcan students*" 

(2) 'Strictly speaking* as far as our program and 
enrollment Is cono^med* we would just as soon 
not have any foreign students. However* we 
feel It an obligation on our part to do what 



But problems of adsdsslon are not the only oness others are 
even nmrs troublesome and revolve around the relevance of American 
library education to the foreigner who expects to return home. 
Generalisations are difficult* since library schools vary widely 
from one to another* and especially* as Swank points out* since 
"foreign llbrarlanddp Is not a concept that Is useful for purposes 
of generalisation. It Is not one thing In relation to Asarlcan 11- 
brarian^lp; It Is ssny different things.' (A point to bs pondered 
In current considerations of a possible International library sdiool). 
Swank then pinpoints a nusber of factors that bring Into ({uestlon the 
applicability of hmrlcan library education to foreign llbrarlanshlp; 
among *^he«w* n »/ni i r «ry relations In tfie n*8* as eos|>ared with 

those elsewhere; the wide differences In university structure and 
curricula as between the U.8. with Its centralised library administra- 
tion and a foreign country where **even the adilnlstratlott of the unl- 
'Verslty is not centralised." 

Again* a library curriculum centered on Aawrlcan library collections 
may have little to offer the potential library director or assistant 
whose future Is tied to collections In non-Westem languages; to quote 
Swank: "The Xndlaa librarian night well protest the tlma he spent 

learning the forms of catalog entries for H o ma n classics when he 
should have been learning those for Sanskrit." 
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Thirdly, neoy library proeaduraa nay have little in coomon. 
Knowledge of Deeey and Library of Coogreea claasification wytm 
may be of aa little practical uae to the Indian or Chinaae student 
as inculcation of Colon or ODC would be to the Anarican, and Si^ 
observeat "...it would seen futile to try to teach librarisM from 
all parti of the globe the apecifie techniques that are applied in 

their own parts." 



In the fourth place* the educational background of the foreign 
student differs sharply froe tiiat of the Aaieriean. The foreig^r 
may have had virtually no eitperienee with using a 
or the library he has used is nothing like the one for which Amert- 
can training is envisaged. And of course the limitations in English 
cannot be ignored, and for many foreign students this handicap may 
be a traumatic experience. 



Swank concludes with a number of pertinent suggestions to 
•«^liorate the difficulties faced by both library sul^iools and 
foreign students; two of them deal with admissions. To that 

only qualified foreign students are aAnitted, me should insis on 
high standards and refuse to admit the patently unqualified ay 11- 
canta. Candidates should be tested for English competence and, 
where possible, for general educational background, suA ^Uting 
to place before the student arrives in Amarica. It miglit ne 

noted in pessi^ that Robert Stevens, Dean of the Graduay School 
of library Studies, University of Hawaii, on the basis 
intervievlng of students ^o had returned to Japan concluyd that 
"on the Whole the schools attended do not appear to have done a 
particularly good Job of either language testing or 
scam eases no tests of English lenguage ability were required either 
in Japan or after arrival in the United States. ^ 

The problems of applying American library training in a foreign 
ellauite have been identified by many others; to pinpoint them suc- 
cinctly WB may cite the observations of Asheim: 

"•..the solutions that work in one cultural milieu do not 
necessarily work in another. We have brought in the Dewey 
Decimal System, a classification sdiich even in its latest, 
more Hexlble editions is still inadequste for ^ arey 
in which the greatest amount of publication is likely to 
place abroad— in the literature, the history, the 
philosophy, and the religion of the country. We advocate 
the use of LC cards, forgetting how little of a foreign 
library's collection will consist of the titles, let 
alone the editions, idilch the cards represent. ^ intro- 
duce our sdbject headings, overlooking the fact that Ian- 
s<iag.. u. not Md. 1 , «t.ly O* 

different coneepta .and epproeehes. We order electrical 
equipment where there la Uttle or no electricity; we 
purchase bootanobiles where there are no roads; we donate 
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th 4 outdated dloeardt fron our onm collectiona to 
eouatrlos t uat need the latest Infotoatlon but camu>e 
read 



Prcblcms of Adci taBi<m>« -Mggford*a atudy of library school adaliolon 
practices \see lutrcductloc) reported the procedures § baaed os tea* 
titucuy md aaiperlecce, of 57 library achoolat 43 of them accredited 
by the Acjerlcan Library Aaaoelacion. These 57 reported an enroUoent 
of 540 foreign students in the fall of 1969* (rhls total did not In- 
clude students from Canada; It did, hosaver. Include foreign stude^s 
who hod enrolled In Canodlen llbxery schoolsg e totel of 33e) In 32 
of the reporting achoola the enrollmant was aaall, fro® only ona to 
7 or 8; at the othar extreme, one school, the Ihiivsrsity of Pittsburgh, 
reportad no less than 44. (Pittsburg latar reported an even higher 
enrollnent In that years 59) • 

The largest contribution of foreign students was from Taiwan, 
with 141, though without a heavy concentration in any ona library 
school. Msxt In order cans Korea, Hongkong, India, tha milpplMS, 
the Uhited Klogdon (largely beeeuae of the Ca r adtan achoola)# and 
Cuba. Altogsther, no laas than 61 nations wars rspresanted by one 
or aora students. 

Clearly, tdis first question facing both foreign students and 
library acliools la that of adnlsslblllty. By and large tha aChMls 
do not l^>wss any spsclsl restrictions on appllcssts fros abroad, 

a few limit the total nt&d>er they are willing to admit and a 
fsw restrict the nuhbar fron any particular country. In soma cws 
the schools 1 q(>cm ths limitation bacauas of the difficulty of find- 
ing library positions for those who plan to raaain In tha 0.8. 

Although there era exceptions, virtually all schools dispense with 
ths requirnment of a library sclnnes background, slthsr In an 
aeadsnlc institution or In a library. Nor Is ths student npseted 
to eosRdt hinself to return to his bona country i^pon coiplstlon of 
ths progran in tha Aaarlcas library achool. 

Tha library schools wars ssksd if they tsquissd 
to Graduate Record Kxsninatlon as an Indtfc of a< kn asi blllty . 

Of tha 53 Who rsspondad to this question, 21 rsqulrsd ths ama^nstlon. 
Tho sininun s c ore rsqultsd of those entering at tbs Master a level 
ranged fron 700 to 1200; ths nsdisn was 900. (Suiiinwhst higher mras 
ware required of applicants to advanced csrtlflests and doctoral 
progress.) 

Since a vast majority of ths fdtslgn students csss from nen- 
Baglldi spssMng couatrlsss a knewladgs of BngllA was gansrslly 
Bade a condition of sdalaslon* To aiasuxs such kncwlsdga the 
That of Bngliah as a Foreign Language (TOBPL) was usually required; 
tha Michigan and ether tests wars also eaployad oceaaionally. 



The iichoole using TOEFL were asked: 



I 

V 

r 

i 







WhaC does your InstltuClon consider the sdnlmum per- 
formence (In terns of total score) Indicating acceptsble 
English proficiency for adnlsslon to your graduate li- 
brary science program without further intensive training 
in English? 

On a scale of 400 to above 625f 13 out of 35 schools re<iulred a 
550-575 score as the cdnlctum for adolsslon^ three set a higher 
score (600-625) and 17 a lowera usually 500-550, but In two 
cases as low as 450-500. Since all figures are minima we cannot 
tell how many students were well above t hem, nor whether such 
figures as 550-575 are high enou^ to assure coBipetence# 

HOvieveiTa for nost purposes a score of 550—575 Is satisfactory 
as indicating ability to carry on a program of study In the 
EChool; the National Advisory Council for TOEFL observes that Vlth 
few exceptions foreign students who score in the 550-600 range on 
TOEFL are entirely capable of coping with a full academic program. 

In some fields, especially where English writing ability Is essential, 
the score may be too low; in others— mathematics and sciences— the 
suggested score may be higher t h a n necessary. In the study of 
llbrarianshlp, where the emphasis would fall on ability to compr^end 
oral presentation and to road rapidly and with comprehension rather 
tiiAn on writing, the score soeiws appropriate . We cannot say how 
students who testified to difficulty with English In library school 
performed on TOEFL, or even if they took it. It Is well to bear in 
ndnd that facility In English Is only one factor, and not the 
Is^ortant, that accounts for success in most aca demi c programs; and 
students may attribute their difficulties to the language when the 
true cause nay lie elseidiere. Still, since so many emperlenced 
difficulty. It would seem desirable to apply the nlnlmum fairly 
strictly, especially where the Institution does not have facilities 
for offering instruction in English for those who need It. 

With few exceptions the universities of which library schools 
are a part conduct orientation sessions for foreign students; in a 
few cases the library schools themselves conduct such sessions, and 
In at least two universities, Hawaii and Washington, orlentatixwni is 
provided by the Institution as well as by the library school, pioi^h 
the nature of the orientation varies, the attempt Is e ade to h^p the 
stiidente adapt themselves to tiie new and strange environment, with 
attention to American culture and student valuas; the university 
structures the cltyg with field trips provldedg liDadgratloo regule^ 
tions; housing facilities; medical assistance; end clothing 
neceaaities. At North Carolina couneelora are aeeigned to help the 
students get nettled in their dormitories and to assist In general 
aeclimatlsatiott during their early residence. 
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So nuehf then, for tho goiiaral approach of library achoola to 
Che foralga atudenCa* lhara ICt of eourae* another aide: the 

reaccion of the aCudanCa to Aaarlcan library adueatlon— the problama 
they net, the aatltfacdona and diaaatlafacClona they ware aware of. 
Chair opinion of Che eurrlculun In ganaralf and particularly chair 
caparlanea In applying idiat praaunably chay ware cau^t, or had 
laarnad, to a atd>aaquanc caraar. 
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II. RESPONSES FROM FOREIGN STUDENTS 
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It Is not easy to show a direct relstloo^lpy especially a 
causal ooe» between the education anyone has received and whet sub- 
sequently happens to him. It is also difficult to do so in a spe- 
cialised area of education, such as preparation for library wt^rk. 

One nay becone on excellent librarian for reasons that hove notbins 
to do with his library preparation; he may never have enrolled in a 
fomal library education program and the kind of work he is doing 
may depend on qualities not commonly identified with library educa- 
tion progrosm. 

If this is true of preparation for work in American libraries, 
it is even more so for work in foreign libraries. Many foreign 
students positions in American libraries and ore assigned to 

tasks requiring abilities that are quite irrelevant to library 
school instruction; others return to their home countries and may 
•ncountar library eondltloo# so diffsrMt from thoM la tht Uoltao 
States that whatever the quality of the instruction they have re- 
ceived it has little if sny bearing on librarionship abroad. 

The relation of library education to a subsequent career defies 
investigation because it is further complicated by the variations 
among library schools. One school may stress library practices in 
the Ihaited S*:ates; another nay emphasise broad principles, hi^ly 
theoretical but applicable anywhere. Even within a single school 
there are likely to be wide differences in the way courses are 
taught, in the quality of the teachers, in the detsonds made on the 
students. A foreign student conceivably sey hove derived a good 
deal of satisfaction and profit from his library school, but bis 
reactions might hove been quite different had he attended another 
school. And the opposite is no less true. If it is difficult to 
generalise about foreign students, it is scarcely less so about 
library spools. 

A partial answer about relevance ad^t be sou^t through a 
close analysis of what the student actually does in his professional 
position and a search for how ha was prepared for it in library 
school. But this presupposes a very close eause-and-effect relation- 
ship; it Is possible that ouch that is good in library school instruc- 
tion is reflected only vaguely and intangibly in attitudes, enthusiasm, 
imagination, judgsmnt, rather tiian in specific activities. Even in- 
struction In such ton^blss as cataloging, classification, referenea 
work may c ar r y over to internal library organisation, though the de- 
tails aay differ sharply from those saphisised in formal courses. 
Whatever the method used Bo identify relevance, we might os well 
recognise tiist the conelusions must be largely subjective, interpre- 
tive, end even inpreesionistic. 
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The report that followe li baaed oa the reaponaaa given by 
foreign graduatea of Anerlcaa accredltad library eehoola to a 
queatioonaire. It vaa aent in the form of an open latter: 



To Selected Graduatea of AMriean Library Sehoola. 



Ihia inquiry ia addreaaad to you aa a graduate of an AaeriCM 
library aehool. I an parUeularly interaated in your reactiona. 
good and bad, to tha library training prograa, and eapecially in 
learning ahetliar your traiidns haa influenced or affected your 
actual library work. Would you pleaae take about half an 
to conant on aa may of the.‘fi»lloifing quaationa aa you can? Or 
you night prefer ainply to prepare a general aUtamant baaed m 
tten; in fact, you night uiah to go beyond thaae quaatiooa and 
to ccnaant on your Aaarican library aehool eaperianee* 
anaver will be treated in eonplate confidence and your nana will 
net be uaed in ny report. 



1 . 



What ware tiie aajor benefita you derived from attending w 
ilantea Ubtwy Klwwlt (PImm Inelodi i^elon* tot*, 
country, to the college or univeraity aa a wholet and to 
the library aehool in particular*) 



2. What were tha najor handicapa or ghortcoalngaT 



3a Did you expect to gat nora from the training tbM you 
actually receivedt (Xf ao, pleaae be aa apecific aa 
you ean«) 

4a Vaa the amthod of teaching different fron that in you t oy ^ 
countryf Were you able to adjuat to it, or waa adjuatnant 
difficult! (For axaaple, too nueh lecturing, too 
Tte«H«8 required, too nueh claaa diaeuaaioa, too no» 
written work, not enou^ individual attention from the 
faculty, etc.) 

5a MOST JMBOKthXrSt Were you able to naka uaa of yow library 
aehool preparation in your aub aa quent careart If not, waa 
thia be ft y p av of tha failure of the library aehool, or for 
«;^har reaaonat 



6« %at in tha program would you auggeat, eapecially 

for foreisn atudantaf 



7. Did you have any infomation dboutAa u^vwaity 

Co attend bnfggg ccndLng to dnarica! Do you think y®u 
would have found audi infornatioo of value! Did you Mtually 
kBOw much dbout tha Ubrary aehool before you arrived! 

8a How did you hi^pea to aelaet tha library aehool you attended! 



You nay not be able to answer all thaae queationa, but pleaae answer 
aa nany aa poaaible. ^ bi* ceenletalv fr«ka 

eluda by you noat alneerely for your participation in thia 

project, by aaauring you of ay deepaat gratitude# 
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Earlier, tha library schools had been asked to supply the naioes 
and addresses of their foreign graduates since 196S; this resulted 
In a coapllatlon of 1,255 nsMs.^ Many of the addresses were out of 
date or unknwm, and of the 1,145 letters sent, 166 were undellverable. 

letter was aceonpanled by a self-addressed envelope (staiaped. In 
the case of American addresses) . Responses were received from 165 
persons, a return of nearly 17 per cent. Of these, 48 cane from 
abroad, the remainder from the United States and Canada. 

At first glance the number of responses seems disappointingly 
small In light of the tumtoat of Inquiries mailed, but for present 
purposes It was altogether satisfactory since we were primarily In- 
terested In reactions and impressions rather than In the numbef or 
proportion reacting In a certain way. In fact, the analysis showed 
that we soon reached the point of diminishing returns; the respMMs 
that arrived late added no new reactions to those already recorded. 

A heavier response was hardly to be expected, especially abroM 
vhere we could not provide postage and where a response would ental 
considerable writing In a less familiar language. Originally It was 
feared that the responses would be heavily dominated by coi^eous 
comments of dubious frankness, but this fear turned out to be largely 
groundless. The respondents ware frank in tiieir remarks, frequently 
critical, and sonetinss even caustic. 

The responses from the graduates have been organised In the 
order of the questions raised in the letter. This is convenient 
since most of the responses followed the questions directly. In 
what follows no attempt has been mads te identify either the indi- 
vidual or the library school he attended. 



1. What were the major benefits you derived from 
attending an American library school t (Please 
include reactions to the country, to the col- 
lege or university as a «diole, and to the li- 
brary school In particular.) 



It is of course difficult to state '*beneflts" with much 
precision. Certainly the great majority were grateful for the 
experience; they enjoyed the opportunity of living in a new county; 
they frequently developed a sense of loyalty to the collie or 
varsity; and in spite of criticisms to be noted Uter, 
were convinced that they had received considerable benefit from tee 
library school, ibether or not they were later in a portion to make 
direct applications of what they had learned. One would expMt such 
benefits to be more apparent to those who remained to t^ library 
positions in the United States, but even most of those who had re- 
turned home wars grateful for what they had received. 



Mot surprisingly« the benefit mentioned most often van the 
knowledge of library ««d practice; idiat libraries were 

all about and how they were organised to msire their programs effective. 
Vauy stressed the value of bibliographical courses, the opportunity to 
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familiar with books and bibliographiaa previoualy unknown, 
whathar or not fa^liarlty could be tranalatad into later 

nplication in librariaa in daariea or at hoom. Along with this 
was tha satisfaction of learning about raadar asslstanca, the use 
of rafaranee books, and even tha opportunity of laamiiig 
ona% own country. Altiiough than was no ganaral agraanant (inmo, 
SOBS took a contrary view), soma graduates liked tha l^onaal class 
atooe^n, tha high degree of acadaoic fraadom, and tha malntanance 
of hi^ acadenie standards (particularly difficult to Interprat-- 
high as compand to idiatT). A student from Hong Kong was Initially 
"shocked by the liberty, daring attitude, freedom of aocpnaslon... 
but she eventually saw soma advantages to such freedom in contrast 
to tha submlsslveness and autiiorltarianiaa in education to which 
she had been accustomed. An Indian collage librarian coomanted on 
his discovery of magasina indesas, not only for his personal use 
but for his new-found ability to apply such knowledge in working 
with library patrons. Others welconsd the chance to become acquainted 
with tha hardware and techniques of eocDputar applications to informa- 
tion vltii tlie practlcs of lntortlbrory lorass with an 

awareness of government interest and participation in library 
development. 



Altogether aside from the substantive advantages derived from 
ffpiTr ses residence on an American campus, many respondents men- 
tioned die advantage of the professional degree as the open door to 
library appointment and advancement (although 

afraid the profession is too credential-conscious"). The In^rtance 
of the degree was noted most frequently by those who remained in the 
Ihiited States: whether the degree itself made much dlffer^ce in Jo 
placement to those who returned may be questioned, although 
the education represented by the degree nay have contributed. 



Some of the most interesting cooeents referred to reactions to 
the United States, mostly good but often qualified. One ypressed 
as a major benefit "an opportunity to know some American Miles, 
their friendliness and interest in international understa^ng and 
interest in peace," but he also noted (his observations of) ^he 
problems of affluence such as obesity, high medical costs, poverty 

amidst plenty, the pli^t of the aged." Appreciation of life in 

America was as^ass^, often in quite moving terms by refugees from 
Cuba. A student from India wrote: **I have a positive and respect- 

ful view toward Ammricmi Society, and dils view is contra^ctory to 
the view I had formed before I cams hera; tiueou^ mass media. 
Another, from Colombia, admitted to a personal distaM for tte 
United States before coming, but beca u se of contacts with llbn^ 
sthool staff and students and with others beyond tiie imiverslty 
he testified that he Changad his way "of thinking about tha people 
but not about the government." UWortunately, this sense of har^ny 
was sometimss vitUted by sullen if not hostile attitudes of Ameri- 
cans toward the fbreignsr, and a long period intervened be fore a 
noxe friendly feeling could be restored. Thus, a student from 



Iceland vrote: 



X to the U.S, one month after the riots In 1967, 
The people I met outside and on campus were neither 
kind nor friendly and the tension was too great for 
them to want to get to know any "strange" people* 
After my studies my opinion of the Aaierican people 
was very negative* but this impression changed very 
efter I had had the opportunity to work with 
people* and then I made many friends who have enriched 
my life and kept me In touch with the rest of the 
world* 



On the other hand, more than one commented on the revelations 
of American campus life and the system of higher education in geMral. 
and felt they had received a better understanding of student ^ira- 
tl<m« and dlaappolntaant*. But In Oe last analy^ It . 

knowledge of the American library system that (understsndably) made 
the sharpest impact* As one Chinese student wrote: "The philosophy 

of the library and library practices impressed me the most* The 
effort to make the library not only an Institution to preserve 1®^“ 
ing materials and to proamte learning and the use of library materials 
but also a democratic institution ifhsre ideas of all shades and colors 
are allowed to co-exist and to function." A librarian from the 
Philippines considered working opportunities and condUions fabulous 
«fh frn compared to what a librarian could have here* The wealth of 
library literature exceeded anything he could find at home. 



With few exceptions the faculty was considered helpfol and 
ing to devote time to students outside formal classes* A stuunt from 
India wrote: "The freedom of the library school included ready access 

to professors and administrators which is lacking in the 
X was helped considerably by faculty-adninlotrator assist- 

ance." The opportunity to Cbserve such libraries as the Library of 
Congress left an indelible impression, a value in itself in sp te o 
the difficulty of subsequently applying the knowledge thus gained* 



Bspecially for those who found a place in American libraritt- 
ship aft« graduation, the benefits of library education were obvious* 
Hsny of th«i fbund a congenial career idildh was all but imposrtble in 
the home country; they developed a competence idiich they could a^ly. 
Uhdoid>tedly many others already had considerdble competence based 
on non-library education and oxperienee at home, and the possession 
of the library school degree served as an opening wedge to a library 
post where such cos^tence could be capitalised* For those who re- 
tumad. the direct applications were not quite so evident, but at 
least in instances the students testified to the impMt thexr 
professional fcii1 «irfn g end the influence on how they worked* Hew are 
three relevant observations from abroad, edited to ellmlnaW references 
to the institutions to which they refer* The first came from Israel: 
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"Iha bcMfits are hard to define. X would venture to eay 
that I derived from the lihrary eehool the aseurance that 
eonee froo being a pxofeaaional librarian and not a eort 
of glorified tedmioianu 1 cannot eay uhether thie could 
be acquired at another library eehool or at anodier uni- 
vereity in the U.S« I cane to America eoneuhat in awe of 
eome aehievamenta of American librariandiip and with a 
rather poor opinion of the American way of lifct ehiob I 
knew omlnly fcon heareay. I returned to ay country with 
a reapeet for the achievemente of Amerieim llbrarianabip 
and with great cynpathy iox the American people and their 
prdblene. During my atay X made friends with people of 
varied backgrounda* but theae were moatly intellectuala. 

"For me the Uhiveraity cane aa near aa poaaible to toy 
idea of what a Uhiveraity ahould bet a 'Univeraitaa 
Uterarum* with plenty of freedom (aa long aa ona worfca 
hard) » X think of it aa my true Alma Hater. 

'*She deeiaion to aaerifice my aavinga waa largely prompted 
by the feeling that X waa atagnating profeaaiooally and my 
dMieion to work for a degrea caam later, year at the 
(BlaidO library aehool gave me the naceaaary perapective 
of librarianahip in general and of llbrarianahip in my own 
country in particular." 

The following comment ia taken from the letter aent by a student 
who had returned to South Africa. 

'^Perfaapa the major benefit waa being mtpoted to Asmriean 
librarianahip aa a lAole. Librarianahip in the Statea 
is very vital« vigouroua and queaticning. X found it to 
be atroogly aware of the anvirennant in which it amiatas 
both internal and SKtemalt and actively trying to aolve 
the problemat aodal and profeaaional» of diet environment. 

• ••The HiBC project, electronic photocoapoaing, computer 
generated indsmaa, book cataloga, and library automation 
in general are aevolutioniaing traditional praeticea in 
librarianahip tiiroughout the world. But beca u ae the baaic 
iimovationa are o ccurri ng in die U.8» X found it a most 
vital and wortlmhile place to atu4y***X find it moat dif- 
ficolt to aum up ia a fan worda my attitude to Asmriean 
librarlandiip as a mhole. Perh^ socially aware, intro- 
apeetive to a fault, fri^taned by technological advancea, 
mqperimsnting, aaciting, needing to take the initiative 
away from the *Xnfomation Scientista', sun up some of 
the impreasions X gained. 

"Fton what X asm of the country I loved it. I waa impreaaed 
by the ridineaa and fertility of die countryside. ..but die 
Uhed ear lot-Coea Cole-Boward Johnson ayndrosw endleaaly re- 
peated left a aaoCharia after-taata in wgf sniuth. Politically 
toe the pxomiae aeams to have turned sour. X waa shocked by 
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eh« viclence and hatred Idiac abounded In 1968. This must 
aound etrange coning froia e South African* We have serl* 
oua aoclal allnents here* but aoclal recalcitrance and a 
cannon raaort to violence are not among them*" 

The third eelectlon la from a long letter from Auatralla. 

'*X think the moat Important benefit vaa an Increase In my 
ability to think of library proceasea aa interrelated* A 
second maa a decision to try very hard to keep up vlth the 
current periodleal literature in librarianahip, instead of 
searching It retrospectively through Library Literature* 

I also waa d>le to spend aone time looking at large and 
espensive reference eorka carefully* and talking to expe- 
rienced uaers about them* 

"X benefited enormoualy from living In NOW York* and 
viaited Canbridge/Boaton aeveral times* The art galleries 
and opera mere a continuing delict to me« So was the 
Maw York TiiMa > I got to know soma American atudsnta 
well* liked almost all of then, and still correspond with 
a few* 

"X suspect that ay enthuaiaam for the library school is 
not ^uite as great* but X did admire and like the insti- 
tution*" 

t* What were tiie major h and i ca p s or shortcomingst 

Anyone who has spent much time with the literature of llbrarian- 
ahip«*for diat matter* anyone who has been identified with library 
education as faculty maaiber or student in recent years— cannot fail 
to be aware of crlticlsma* and not surprisingly these erltiolsma are 
present in the reaction of foreign students as well* Msny of them 
are precisely those constantly mads by Americans; others relate to 
the failure of the schools to take Into account* or to deal with* 
the specific problems of foreign students; still others are seen aa 
difficulties inherent in the students themselves* 

The ^rasing of the question oada it difficult to differentiate 
anrnng handicaps* shortecnlnga* and criticisom* but for present pur- 
poses this is unnaeeasary* The " handi ca p s" tended to be those itihar- 
ent In the students themselves; the criticisms pertained to the cur- 
riculum* tha faculty* and certain mcteraal factors; and ahortcominga 
could be identified with both* 

Undoubtedly the paracNial handlciq;i mentioned most frequently was 
insufficient fluency in BngliA— this in spite of the fact that all 
the foreign students cama with soma language background and moat had 
perfonsed aocaptAbly on Bngliah language sKsmlnatioiis, at l^t ac- 
ceptable to warrant library school admlaaioa* But ability to 

pass an emaninatlon is a far cry from facility in understanding and 
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absorbing leeturaa riqpidly given, from confidence in presenting an 
bral report to a class, free eonfortable participation in discuaelone 
with American student grot^s, and particularly from ease in preparing 
written reports* 

Closely related to the language handicap was lack of familiarity 
with fc be American cultural background; even students id>o felt suffi- 
ciently at ease with English as a language had soma trouble in adapt- 
ing to American customs, and in following discussions related to Amer- 
ican history, traditions, go v ernme n t, and social conditions. And 
since mu ch of the instruction was keyed to American society and edu- 
cation, students without some background in cultural differences were 
often at a loss in placing the lectures in contest, even though they 
had no difficulty in understanding the language itself. 

Other handici^s were mentioned less frequently* Surprisingly, 
shortage of funds was not cited by many, possibly because foundation 
and scholarship grants, personal resources, and grants from home 
governments were liberal enough to preclude ftnancial difficulties. 

Some students, particularly from the Far East, found it difficult to 
adjust to American food, and a few experienced unfortunate racial 
problems. One Chinese student reported that upon graduation she was 
offered a position which she was unable to accept because of inability 
to find suitable housing, which she attributed to discrimination. 

Some lopatience was felt with the complexities of registration 
procedures, requiring an inordinate asKfuat of time and causing con- 
siderable inconvenience. But red tape and similar exasperations are 
m>ch more likely to be instltutioo-^rather than library school-in- 
duced, and aside from momentary irritation are hardly likely to be 
serious. 

Thji criticisms of the library school curriculum were reminlseent 
of those conmonly made by American students. Still, there were differ- 
ences. Several commented that the curricular and other regulations were 
TW TCb too rigid and iaqmsed without taking into account either the back- 
ground of the student (such as courses already taken in his cam country, 
or his mastery of a subject tbrou^li; private study or experience) or his 
future expectations. At least one complained that ha was denied the 
opportunity of taking one or amre courses that he wanted because he 
was forced into others daat he considered unnecessary and the subject 
matter of which was already familiar; or because the course desired 
had been earmarked for Fh J>. candidates only. 

Heedless to say, not all library schools are guilty of such 
inflexibility. The real question remains artiather any or how much 
flexibility should be permitted, but certainly it is reasonable to 
expect students (American foreign) to be excused from courses 
the content of whitih is already familiar to them. But beyond the 
question of flexibility there is the matter of the curriculum itself, 
and soma attention will next be paid to the nagative reactions which 
lisve been expreased. (A caution ahould be notedt even though 
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erltlclios are frequently harsh, the fact reoalna that In aBS| cases 
they do not override the benefits reported. The reverse la of cowse 
no less true: the benefits should not be readily accepted vlthout 

qualifying them by the negative reactions.) 



Takiiig the curriculum as a ehole, the critics ears of two ml^. 

On the one hand, a large number complained that not enough atten^on 
was given to practical applications, to the opportunity to deal with 
matters that constituted so much of the course work where theory had 
been stressed. On the other hand, theory and broad coMepta wre 
aald to be dealt with too superficially; however, the demand for more 
practice was far more frequent. A third criticism was that such wn- 
teomorary concerns as the storage and retrieval of Information and 
especially computer applications were either Ignored entirely or 
tcmtad MCh too «ip«:flcl.Uy. All such crlelcl... h*v. rate , 
by Amarlcan studente. but other complaints, particularly those 
Ing with individual courses, were more relevant to the foreign st^en^ 
Thus, cataloging courses were criticised because not enough opportwdty 
was provided for practice with books in other than the roman alphabet. 
Emphasis on the Decimal and Library of Congress classl fictions, to tne 
or virtual neglect of UDC and Colon, was deplored 
somstimes considered sli^ted in favor of D.C.). It was fre<pisnt y 
complained that familiarity with reference tools in non-Wastem lan- 
8^ ra. rat ptovlted &r .t M rad tb. .11 buf^lra 
to reference works unlikely to be encountered in the hosm librari 
was considered a waste of time. In this co nnec tion, many students 
complalaed of the eaccessive eephasls on msmorisation of reference 
tmes and detall-a bore In Itself and of no 

In a library ^ere the books would not be held. (Even If such books 
were later acquired, familiarity with them would not depmd w msM- 
sising detalla.)^ The general complaint concerning the American focus 
to the almost complete neglect of foreign library applications was 
ably sunBarlsed by a student from India: 



I myself eacperlenced no handicaps by attending an Aamrican 
school. However, I must s^ that Imarlcan library educa- 
tion is constructed around American practices and Institu- 
tions and Aasrlean objectives. Oat wonders as to how a 
foreign student (particularly an Asian) would benefit from 
the Dewey Classification when It Is hopelessly Inadeqjmte 
for Aslan literature; Library of Congress classification, 
davitad on Ae basis of LC naada, with inadaquata num^ 
and subjaet haadinga for Asian literature; university/ 
col lege library procadursa when Asian unlveralty/collaga 
librarias have nothing in cunwnn with American practlcs; 
public, college, university library admliilatratlon iman 
they vary violently from the Aasrlean praetloa In Asian 
eonntrlaa. 



Another target of eritlelam was the feculty. Even th^ many, 
parhapa a majority, of the raspondanta had kind words for their taachera— 
thair eompatenee, klndnaaa, hal^fulneaa, sympathy— others wars 
In eondsmnatlon. Some taachera were eeoaidered conplataly unqualified. 







or doeldedly United in their cwerenese of library conditions or 
practices outside the United States. Sons discourtesy was noted, 
attributed to the provincial attitude of the Ansrican teachers— and 
at tines of fellow atudmts— toward foreigners. At least one per- 
aon ccnnsnted on eacperiencing "atrocious exsnples of teaching," the 
students treated as thou^ they were on the hi^ school level . 

Aiserican students, too, have criticised their faculty; the unique 
factors here are actitudes of faculty asnabers toward foreign stu- 
dents. As elssidiere in this report, it is inpossible to generaUse; 
variations are sharp not only fron one school to another, but even 
froBi one teacher to another in the sene school. Still, it is wordi 
noting that disenehantnent with teachers was aspressed often enough 
to suggest the seriousness of the problem. 

A few caansnted on certain subtle (or not so subtle) negative 
attitudes on the pert of both faculty and fellow-students. Thus, 
one person wrote that he was in no danger of forgetting that as a 
foreigner he was somsthing of an outsider; another was the target 
of snide remarks because he was a recipient of financial aid from 
an American source; and certain prejudicial attitudes of people 
not eonneeted with school or university were all too evident. 

One or two additional comments smiy be noted. There was some 
feeling that faculty mambers assigned as academle advisors were un- 
interested or incoeq^tent in an advisory role. Related to this was 
a sense of unease or lack of orientation with regard to American 
life and customs, and several felt liiat an orientation period would 
have been helpful. (Others, however, stated that such orientation 
to which they were esposed did not help saieh because it was too 
limited or too hasty.) 

Hsny of the points already noted become more vivid idien ex- 
pressed in the language of the respondents themselves. Thus, a 
student from Bong Kong (now living in the U.S.) wrote: 

"X had a miserable time in library school, having to 
adjust ayself at the age of 22, to a completely new 
way of teaching and educational method. At the same 
time, Z realised I had learned to be independent, to 
trust in my own ability to cope with problems and the 
need to think for myself. On the whole, Z was grate- 
ful." 

Another student, f rom Taiwan, poignantly expressed the l a ng ua g e problem 
ao frequently noted: 

*Vhansver we had a panel discuasion Z could only be 
the honorable guest without strength to stand ip and 
e xp ress what I thought. Z dared not raise mxf ques- 
tions. khan X was taking sRaainations Z had to be 
very careful not only about die answers but also 
About spelling and gresnar. Z could hardly complete 



quttstions In time* even If 1 thorou^ly understood 
them.'* 

coonent on the language problem wee eomeirtiet different. A 
student froo Nigeria wrote: 

"It seems that Americana espeet everybody to speak like 
Americans and are very Inpatient If one does otherwlee. 

The other side of the account was that mapy professors 
and students were not speaking 'standard African 
EngllA*' They used their own local accents Which 
other Americans managed to understand but which used 
to be Greek to foreign students." 

The "discussion method" elicited this cooment from a student from 
Singapore: 

"Some teachers Introduced the 'group discussion' method; 

I felt some 'big mouths' Just wanted to sound off* Never 
had I felt so great a waste of time In these classes 
when later X found that iw>thlng much had actually been 
said during the entire class hour*" 

On inflexlblllty» especially for foreign students, e Thailand student 
wrote: 

"SosM required courses should be flexible for interna- 
tional students* Courses suitable for American students 
are not so effective for foreign* It Is a waste of time 
and money for to taka those courses only to gradu- 
ate. Foreign students should have the chance to tSke 
selected courses Instead of some of those required. 

Foreign student advisors should have stpa background of 
countries from which the students come, to help them 
select courses*" 

Again from Taiwan: 

'1>esplts the fame of (Blank) University, Its library 
school Is too ordinary* It was cospletsly traditional 
(not a single course on automation or coisputers) and 
mostly basic training* I found other schools to bs 
more Miterprlalng*" 

And finally, from Zeeland, a ringing condemnation of the entire program 
bofauso of Its Inapplicability to the librarian returning home. 

"Actual training was nil • • * . For foreign librarians 
who return to their heme country where they have to 
create library systssMi and pexh^ teach other librar- 
ians, Uie training and the knowledge of know-how Is 
absolutely Indispensable « * • . Hstumlng foreigners 



have to perform all operetlone without supervlelon from 
then on and neiver really learned how to do them.' 



3. Did you expect to get more from the training than you 
actually received? (If eo* please be as specific as 
you can.) 

Let It be said at once that overwhelsilngly the responses were 
"No.” This may be a reflection of attitudes ranging from Ignorance 
of what to expect all the way to complete satlsfactlcm. todeed, 
fn«i> said they received smre than they had expected. Many of the 
nagatlve anssers have already been reflected In the section <» 
criticisms and handicaps* but here we shall emphasise areas where 
more was anticipated then delivered* 



If there was one area that received greater eaphasls than others 
It was the application of computer technology to llbrarl^shlp. Some 
library schools offer little or nothing In this area, and even ^cre 
courses In computer science, progranmlng, and the like are available 
In the Institution but outside the library school, far too little use 
Is made of then (perhaps a reflection of the Inflexibility earlier 
noted) . The criticism, however, cuts to the heart of the basic pro^ 
lem of idiat library education should consist of. If contemporary li- 
brary practice Is the key, then clearly most Ubrarles (the e^ll and 
madlum-slse public and college and virtually all school libraries) 
have little If any contact with computerisation, and library schools 
will feel little responsibility for training their students 
discipline. So much taore needs to be said about the content of li- 
brary education that wo shall defer consideration until later* Here 
It need only be noted that many foreign (to say nothing of American) 
students ware disappointed at the lack of or limited Instruction 
In this particular area* 



Another disappointment was expressed by some who came to an 
Aamrlcan school after having had some basic library training In 
their: home countries; they found themselves repeating much of the 
work already taken and without the opportunity to go beyond. 

But even many who had not already had basic training reacted 
unfavorably to the courses tfiey took, finding then supernclal, 
dealing with matters that could readily be mastered on the Job, or 
with reference tools that had become familiar through underpraduate 
study or through library use. All thla underscores the dif ficul ty 
the library school Itself faces. In trying to reconcile a eoanon 
program with an audience of widely diversified maturity and experl- 
enee. Still, enough dlssatlsfaetlott has been expressed to warrant 
a hard look at ediat Is taufht, Its necessity. Its contribution, and 
Che elesiento that adghk be eliminated without loss. 



The shallowness or superficiality of library training was 
criticised by a considerable nuaher; time and again there was ttsap- 
polntasnt at the lack of opportunity to i*at was taught In 

class. This usually took the form of frustration because of failure 



to Mfign practice work; even when it was provided it was considered 
too limited to contribute effectively to one's training, Somstimes 
the need was expressed for more practice in general; others specified 
more practice in L.C. classification, or in cataloging, or in handling 
non-book materials, or in reference work. Whether or not library 
schools can or should return to the assignment of practice work in 
libraries* a procedure faikly common even in the 1920's and earlier, 
it is difficult to say. The year of work one may do in a local 
school, p«iblie, or college library is a far cry from the carefully 
organised intern program at the Library of Congress. The problems of 
supervision, to see that a real learning experience is provided rather 
than humdruD activity, and to arrange for sosm diversity of experience, 
are not easy to cope with, even where, as in large urban centers, a 
wide variety of libraries exists; and the opportunities are extremely 
limited in a small college community where to many library schools are 
located. Again, however, it is a question of what library education is 
fgrj until this is clearly perceived it is fruitless to suggest a 
method (which is all that practice work is, anyway) for reaching the 
goal. Bv'it this may sound like a quibble; the students asking 
practice work want to see the connection between the ivory tower (class- 
room) and the field of operations. Practice work may not be the only 
answer or even the beet one-— es p e cially in the ligjhk of disappointments 
that the typical practice work in the past has eni^wndered. 

A number of specific needs were mentioned, their solutions hoped 
for but unfulfilled, among them the expectation of greater attention 
to research methods; more on documentation; organisation and sietbods 
of library operation in countries other t h a n the United States; more 
training in audio^sual materials; better preparation for library 
nanagement, including budget construction and handling of personnel 
problems. Clearly some of these matters are dealt with in some library 
schools, though with varying competence end thoroughness; nevertheless, 
some disappointments are inevitable, and it is unrealistic to expect any 
school to anticipate every problem likely to bo brought by every student, 
foreign or American, end to provide proper solutions. 

We conclude this section with two quotations, the first from India 
and the second from Nigeria: 

"X expected to get more from the training. In fact, I 
expected to get an education rather than a training. 

courses w e r e more descriptive end opinion oriented 
rather than quantitative and analytical. Mathematical 
tMwkf wg in the social sciences has not been incorpor- 
ated in the curriculm." 

"X had expected to get much more. Maybe that was be- 
eauee of a wrong assumption on my part that since the 
U.8. is a world power most of the courses would have 
a world-wide outlook. Xt was difficult to reconcile 
my assuDiption with my courses in reference work, 
cataloging, etc., where the approach was provincial." 




4. Was the method of teaching different from that In your own 
country? Were you able to adjust to It, or was sdjuatmsnt 
difficult? (For example, too much lecturing, too much 
reading required, too mu^ class discussion, too much 
written work, not enough individual attention from the 
faculty, etc.) 



In view of the diversity of countries from which the foreign students 
came, it is hardly surprising that the answers ranged from *no difference 
to very considerable difference. But even when the differences were ex- 
treme adjustments apparently were readily made. Difficulties arose iMt 
so much from variation in teaching methods as in limitations in English, 
so that lect'jres were sometimes difficult to absorb, reading assignmen s 
too heavy to keep up with, and written reports inqwsed a mental wd 
physical strain. Aside from this, however, the complaints echoed rtoae 
of American students: dull lectures, monotonous readings, uninspiring 

ftwA repetitious and unnecessary courses. 

The difference in teaching method repeatedly noted, especially by 
students from the Orient but not limited to them, was the exteMive 
reading requirement in place of the formal lecture-plus«prcscribed- 
text. Many found it quite impossible to read everything on a prescribed 
(or suggested) list, with consequent worry and frustration. Some com- 
laentad that too much was expected in too short a time— possibly a re- 
flection of difficulties with the language, or misinterpretation of 
the reading assignment, or, indeed, an all too accurate reporting o 
excessive reeding requirements. 

A second difficulty was the discussion method. Here the language 
handicap plus a natural reticence to speak tip before faculty and 
fellow-students inevitably led to difficulties in participation. 
Discussion as such, however, was generally favorably received. One 
Chinese student commented: '*Xn the society based on Confueian ethics 

and moral Judgment, discussion is hardly the channel for learning and 
the orthodox textbooks or syllabi served as the required readings; 
sometimes the only ones. 1 do like the Western way to search for 
truth through controversy and discussion." 

Clearly, discussions, like lectures, may vary from valuable to 
trivial; the 'Hnethod" depends on the so^istlcation, imagination, 
intelligence, and seriousness of the discussants, guided by a 
knowledgeable teacher. InevitAbly many discussion periods are a 
complete waste of time. One Korean may have written more accurately 
than he realised: 'YSlass discussion was dominated by American stu- 

dents. Therefore 1 learned less because I always listened rather 
than talked." 

The examination system also came in for criticism, not because 
it was different but because it was considered ineffective or in- 
ferior. Particular exception was ta k e n to the objective (e.g., 
multiple-choice) examination, preference expreased for the essay. 

One Englishman wrote: 'Ve are used to writing essays rather than 

tig quisses and so-called objective tests. Essays are, of 



course, more difficult for the exsnlner to grade." The criticisms 
were remlnlseent of those frequently made both Inside and outside 
library schools, and one person noted that such an examination 
revealed nothing of one's ability to think logically or to react 
Incisively to any particular Issue. 

The amount of written work required was often considered ex-; 
ces8lve{ though this Judgment probably results from lack of fluency 
In written English, It may also come from American students, and both 
groups may feel that the results do not warrant the effort required 
to complete the assignment. In fact, one respondent considered 
written asslgncents as a device to help the teacher complete some 
work on which she was engaged, and the only reaction received con- 
sisted of spelling and grammatical corrections. 

Finally, the question of Individual attention from the faculty 
evoked answers ranging from none at all to as much as needed. It 
Is difficult to say how this would compare with conditions at home. 

In most countries It Is doubtful If the Individual attention to the 
student even equals that given In the United States, however limited 
the latter nay be. One student from South Africa noted that the 
American teachers were more approachable j on the other hand, one 
from Singapore found the faculty- student relationship discouraging 
and he even suspected some faculty prejudice against foreign students. 

The following excerpts emphasise the points made by many who 
commented on teaching methods, as well as bringing out some unique 
observations. A mature student from Austria wrote: 

"Teaching wet h*^s are very different and some are painful 
In adjustment. American higher education and library 
schools take the student by the hand and lead him day and 
night. There Is little freedom, and I still remenber my 
astonishment when I was part of the following conversation: 

'You are reading an Interesting book. For whom do you read 
ItT* One Is not expected to read a book for himself, but 
always for a course." 

At the other extreme, there was the comment from a Cuban refugee: 

"The teaching was quite different, perhaps because we 
were overloaded with work and readings, and It was 
necessary to learn much very quickly. Z would have 
liked some time to study on my own the things I was 
Interested In knowing." 

The lecture/class discussion method brought this reaction from a 
student from China: 




"At home teachers do most of the lecturing. But In the 
states students take an active part In class discussion. 
Z like this method, but at first It was very hard for me 
and other foreign students to participate because using 




another language we could not react quickly* and before 
we had time to construct our sentences our American 
classmstes had already expressed the 'bright ideas* we 
had intended to say. 

The discussion method* however* did serve to reveal limitations in 
bacicground or comprehension on the part of students* though this 
may be a reflection of limitations in the teacher* or in the content 
of the courses. An Israeli librarian* particularly Interested in 
medical llbrarianship* comoented pertinently on this point: 

"During class discussions it struck me that American 
librarians in general lack a broader view of basic 
library science. It seenm as if they are satisfied 
with technical know-how exclusively. When facet 
classification was mentioned* nobody in class knew 
or remeid>ered exactly what it meant. During and 
after the international congress in Amsterdam in 1969* 

I noticed that many American colleagues had no idea 
how much the UDC was used in medical libraries." 

The distaste with certain aspects of instruction was well expressed 
by a student from Scotland. It is of course Impossible to say hw 
widespread in American library schools are the conditions described: 

"Methods of teaching: It was* I think, at this point that 
I found myself most ill-prepared and adjustment proved most 
difficult. Both in final years at school and throughout my 
university career* class attendance was optional and the 
iDSln emphasis was on independent study* with the main bulk 
of teaching done in tutorial groups of four or five. It was 
therefore a considerable shock to find on starting the li- 
brary science courses that alsiost all classes were conducted 
in lecture style and were compulsory, with attendance 
at each meeting* and sanctions isposed on those who were ab- 
sent for any reason other than sickness. It was a kind of 
regimentation I had not encountered since Junior school days* 
and 1 reacted very negatively." 

The last quotation includes a moving tribute to one teacher from 
a Chinese student who experienced considerable difficulty in adjusting: 

"The types of tests and exasdnations were the most difficult 
to adjust to. Since the classes wore large (soiBetimes as 
many as 130) it was impossible to expect individual atten- 
tion from the faculty. But I shall never forget one pro- 
fessor who always advised me and told ms not to worry. She 
once told me she did not know how she could manage if she 
went to China because she thou^t she could never learn 
Chinese to coepare with my English. At that time this was 
a priceless coodort and sympathy and meant a lot to me* 
alone and far away from fasdly, home and country. 
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5. MOST IMPORTANT: Were you able to make uee of your library 
school preparation In your subsequent career? If not, 
was this because of the failure of the library school, 
or for other reasons? 



With this question we cotb to the heart of the Inquiry. 
tlon Itself la not easy to answer, not only because of the diffi- 
culty of showing the relation between preparation and practice but 
even more of knowing the factors In one's background that are di- 
rectly related to subsequent events. 

A distinction also must be made between the application of simile , 
and activities requiring judgment . One may develop habits through 
practice (e.g., typewriting) but Judgment of what to do In a given 
circumstance bears no relation to habit. We can no more trace a 
causal relation though It may exist, between library education and 
the exercise of critical Judgment In library operations than we 
can between a broad general education and subsequent conduct as a 
cltlseii or human being. We shall later have more to say on the na- 
ture of library education, but now we shall address ourselves to 
the relation seen by foreign students between their American 11- 
brary achool axparlanca and tha uaa they were able to tnake of te 



For library school graduates who remained and took positions 
In the United States, one would expect a hl^ degree of application, 
since Instruction In the American school Is largely keyed to Ameri- 
can library prnctlce and conditions, 'fhere are of course exceptions, 
particularly where the position called for competence beyond the li- 
brary school's ability to prepare for It; an example would be Far 
Eastern bibliography, or possibly the application of cataloging 
rules to books In non-Westem languages. But by and large one may 
anticipate a relation between preparation and subsequent practice 
In American libraries. Surprisingly, however, when wo examine the 
reactions of those who have returned to the hone countries, there 
also Is a very strong positive reaction; the American experience 
ggs. considered relevant and useful In their careers. 

Tne nature of this contribution necessarily varies with the 
particular country and the Individuals. But based on the testi- 
mony of the respondents who wrote from abroad, American library 
training provided knowledge that could be applied directly In 
library organisation and techniques. This was particularly true 
In countries that had been Influenced by American education and 
library practice; e.g., the Philippines, or where America practice 
had In coosxm with British so that libraries which followed 

Brltleh practice could readily absorb the technical contribution 
that an American-trained librarian could provide (e.g., Australia). 

A second type of contribution Is less easy to specify. This 
was the inculcation of a broad comprehension of library organisa- 
tion and focus In the Interest of reading and scholarship, so that 



tha "disciple" might apply It as opportunity afforded. In this 
sense the contribution Is potential rather than actual • but not 
only thatf for several passed on the ldeas» the knowledgot that 
they had gained to others throu^ lectures and particularly through 
teaching. One student from Japan wrote that he had conducted an In- 
servlee training program for members of his library staff and had 
aliio taught Bibliography of Science and Technology In a course for 
librarians. Another, from tha Philippines, was able to teach a 
course In Chemical blbllogra|diy. And still others have taken full- 
rime positions as library school adsilnlstrators or faculty members, 

have thus been In a position to Inculcate some of the American 
teachings into their own programs. Everywhere there have been 
adaptations to domestic conditions. One student from India wrote 
that his American experienca led him to introduce changes in^^syl- 
labi of library aeienee courses "suited to Indian conditions ; 
another, from Israel, wrote that so^isticated cataloging rules 
had to be siiq>lified for application in her school library. 

There is of course a negative side— either a categortcal "No" 
answer or one sufficiently limited to be considered "No . By some, 
failure to make use of library school preparation was attributed to 
shortcomings In the school *s curriculum, but more recognised that 
conditions locally were such that the American preparation was 
largely irrelevant. How apply library training In a setting where 
libraries do not exist? Or even where there are libraries, the 
opportunities for obtaining a position were so limited that the 
applicant was forced into another line of work. Thus, one Fili- 
pino wrote: "The failure was not the library school's. The posi- 

tion for which I sought training was already filled. RiKf5 now 1 
am using part of the training I received In my English c>.«r ses. 

Prom Csechoslovakia came the observation that the library education 
program lAlch he had taken paid little If any attention to documenta- 
tion, the respondent's current activity, but he hoped to be able in a 
future library position to apply some principles he had learned. A 
Canadian stated that he used much of his training, nut not as m^n 
had the program been more rigorous.” But most of those who found 
fault recognised that some courses had value for them, other courses 
none at all. 

The failure of the national setting, resulting in the lack of 
demand for, hence supply of, libraries was infrequently noted, but 
it is surely widespread. It is unrealistic to expect to find a 
sophisticated library moveamnt in a country dondnatad by illitwacy, 
or where education is llmitad to a small minority, or where liwng 
conditions are so primitive that they need attention before libraries 
can be taken seriously. It seems foolish to decry the absence of 11- 
brarlos nh*w dcononlc t&d soclsl conditloM aga i nst thanig 

and it is coiqpletely unrealistic to expect library training, wherever 
given or however adaptable, to make much of a dent. However, not 
fluuiy foreign students have coma from such countries. 

Xhree comments from todonosla empha sise the inability to apply 11- 
\}xuty training on return, but in each ease the training was considered of 
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Bone value: 



"Whetever the Inability to apply all of ay training, 
thie waa not baeausa o£ a failure of tha library aehool. 
Ratiier. It la bacauaa of the local altuatlon* X am ra- 
aulred to do evarytblng and I hava no tine 
Ify training haa bean ueeful In my teaching In Djakarta. 

'different elreumatancei at home and In the D,8. have 
made It hard to juatlfy my prevloua library In 

the U.S, But It waa a very good oKparlanee. and helpful 

to me now." 



•*1 have not baan able to make full uaa of my ach^l 

training. Thla la not becauae of tha library aehool, but 
the library In which I am now working la not ready for me. 
Parhapa In ten yeara, perhapa never." 



On. Indlu wtoc. ttat h. hnl hm nbU to ndn only 
^nlng, but thin h. nttrlbnt.d to th. kind ol Ubrnty (onld rot lfley^ 
in nlilS ho wtktd tnflinr thnn to th. llbr^ neh^l h. ntt«nto^ tod 
another from tha name country waa completely negative: I did not 

learn anything more than I aready knew." 

Many Americana, eepeciaiy thoae with acme library eotperlence, 
would undoubtedly echo that aentlment. And few 
thoae reapondenta who, without mlnlmlBlng thalr formal 
would atlll claim that they received thalr real 

practlca experience, either prior or aiAaaquent to their library aehool 
career e. 



6. What ehangea In tha program would you auggeat, eapeclally for 

foreign atudentaf 

To a very eonaldarable extent tha anawara to 
prevlaloned In the raactlona to the 

Particularly the quaatlone dealing with handlcapa and ahortc^ngs, 
expaetatlona, appllcatlone, and teaching procaduraa all 
where aoaa chengea would be welcomed. But once more It ahould be 
noted that there waa a eonaldarable range in the reaponeae; aone aaio 
f>liiit no chengea at all ahould be made, and eapeclally none for e 
benefit of tha foreign atudent, that tha program ** . 

Othara were leaa enthuelaatlc and pointed out arena with 
room for Improvement, la thla reapeet eoundlng very much like the 
American atudenta lAo hava recently voiced their dlaaatlefactlona 
and fruatratlona. 

A eouldnrnbU niabm nfUetto th. mom of loM Mid pucal.* 
oMit on flr.t .tq>plng on n dMtlcai CMptia. XJwt. *.« "» |= 
th. .trntwi..., th. dff«.olty of flndtn, on.'. of co |»tiig m to 
ln.tttutlon.1 rnolntloo., but th. b.mM»nt In “ t««.^«tth 

th. AMtloMi HV of dotn, totng.. Path.,, th. outMmdlng «0|>1. 1. 
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the dleeueflon lu place of lecture; another ie the extaneive reading 
ajalgnnent Inataad of the preaeribad textbook. In tlna eueh obetacles 
nay bawercoma. albeit aceMtlaMe with difficulty, but others are 
•0 easily assuaged. Thasa ara, broadly, a lack o£ co^rahenslon of^ 
Aaerlean Ufa and culture. Iba hope eaprassad by a Paraguayan « 
better knowledge of Aaerlean culture, history, and language" typifies 
a lack expressed by aany, who felt tbst sons orientation along such 
lines, eSly In the foreign student's visit to the United States, 
would be welcoiA. Many students also felt that orientation directly 
keyed to the particular Institution they were attending and espwlaiiy 
to the program of library education— goals, requlreasnts, sethods, 
exaalnatlons, etc.— would have resx>ved soae Irritating problees and 
thus have faellftated the process of adaptation. 

Along mth ortwutlon. vmm hop. «M n^oMd ^ 
tlons might be bent somsirtiat In recognition of their possible Inappll 
csblllty to a foreign student. Is the foreign language reyilre«int, 
usually Trench or Genmn, reallstlcf (tea Filipino . 

'Ikigllsh was hard enough!" Another, sn Indian, sm no 
for the Oraduate Becord Examination for students from abiraad. sue 
adaptations were most strongly emphasised In 

curriculum (see also discussion under questions 2 and 3) . Prequentiy 
asntlonad In this cconectloa was the desire for a coutm In cesyr ^ ve 
(or International) Ubrarlanshlp. This reflects, ®“^*^*‘*^J*'*^ 
a wish to learn more about Ubrarlanshlp In areas other ^J^e ^tod 
States, the opportunity to compare practices 

In another, and to learn idiy dlfferencea are Inevitable In ll^t ^ 
variations In social conditions* Others caw such a course In a 
limited sense— a desire to specialise In library structure and practice 
In, say, Japan or India or wherever. But what ys wanted even "oj? 
than a special course was the Incorporation of foreign language biblio- 
graphies foreign library implications In the courses regularly 
offered. The following eesnsnts are Illustrative t 



Eliminate the strictly American aaterlal and make courses 
more general. (TCrkey) 

Ifore attention should be paid to British literature of 
llbrarianahlp. (Australia) 

At least ona course should devote attention to foreign 
books: probleas, develo p m ent . Industry, organisations 

(Ubya) 

Practlca given In cataloging and classlflcatlim i,» 
oriented to the U.S. and Is not abroad. 

It would be preferable to stress theoretical and 
coaparatlve studies of major classification sohaams 
and cataloging rules. (Japan) 

Courses should refer to- materials and systems 
U.8. (Colombia) 
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outside the 



Provldt opportunity to lotra book ••loetlon procoduroo 
and bibliographies for foreign otudanta, and ahow them 
thalr tola In coaiplllng • national bibliography* 
(Wgarla) 



Study other ayatena of cataloging and claaal float Ion; 
a*g*» the Unlvaraal Deelnel Claaalflcatlon* (Cuba) 



Much note work on reference aoureaa and technlquea* to 
Include non-Aaarlcan aaterlalo aa wall* to acquaint 
atudenta with reference toole In Unguagea other than 
Bngllah. (Scotland) 



The reference couraea uhlch to ua were eleply e bore 
could have been of more advantage If we had bean 
given aore choice of attacking the problen or naybe 
allowed to aeareb for non-Bngliah reference toole 
wore than Juat the atandard Aearican reference 
toole* (Iceland) 



Aa earlier noted* eany eKpreaeed a 
intemahlp* In aowa caaea It wee felt 
be note aeanlngful if the atudenta caiie 
brary practice (a aort of pre-lnte™hlp) . / 

Singers thought thia would help foi^ign atudenta o 

aoM^f the couraea they eight othe rwia e not enjoy, e.g., cataloging 

and claaolf lection." An Xaraall co«aented: 



The aeleetion of atudenta frow Taiwan- 

favor tboae who are already well acquainted with libr^en- 

ahlp In their own countrlea. Ihia ie leportant 

reaaonat aoewooe who leavea a well-eatabllahed position 

In hie country for a atay In the U.8, haa a "J” 

and profeaaional approach and ia y ter 

advantage of the opportunltlee offered by good Aamrlcan 

library echoola. On the other hand* be a^ 

luetant to leave hla country pemanently for 

profeaaional ccaaamlty end aore 

of the U.8.* ia apiu of the fact that the taaptat ion 
to do eo aight be very great. The •ttract^ of Aa»- 
Ica are nuneroue* eapeelally for people free countr^a 
ehich can ill afford to loee their profeartml elite. 

It ia precisely to these peopU that J*>* ^ 

to offer. Xt aeeaa to ae that the reUtlvely laaaperl- 

eaeed graduate nay not benefit to 

the training be recalvea end nay not be able to adapt 

hie experience should he go back. 



Vhether or not they would agree with JJ^irhad 

atudenta wanted the opportunity to e^ ly KS^^Surae 

- — taught* aa an Intam In an Anerleea library. And, of courae* 



A m^r of Interaatlng obaarvationa were nade 
for wore Individual attention, for greater coapetenea in the foreign 
student advlaor* and about tha daeirabiUty of aaalgning Anerlcan 
atudenta to serve ae tutors or aide to foreign students. And re» 
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pMtedly the wlih was expressed for sons prellsdnary training In 
English. 

Finally* there were a nusiber of hi^ly suggestive ideas* even 
though their bearing on library school programs was peripheral. 

Faculty exchanges with foreign library schools were eneoursged, as 
well as some affiliation with overseas schools* calling for the ex- 
change of teaching Mterials as well as teachers. (India) Obviously 
desirable but difficult to prescribe were changes in attitude of some 
faculty msad>ers toward foreign students* to try to understand their 
problesw including language difficulties (Brasil). ***®^J^ m 

that the attitude of soma that "foreign students don t know anything 
was certainly in need of revision. (Nigeria) The 

of some AsMrlcan librarians was neatly scored by one student who wrote. 

"It would be nice and helpful even for American librarians 
to hear that there are libraries and even good ones outside 
the U.S. I would have loved to hear maybe once that there 
are other people besides U.8. citisens that are civilised 
and read books even though their library systems nay not be 
M developed as are the U.S. library systems." 

Xhe wish to elininace the tiiesis requirement where it still exists 
would surely strike a responsive chord in many* whatever their 
ality. One student* from tropical Africa* hoped sono attention night 
be paid to preblens of book preservation* e.g.* conbatting nould in 
tropical countries and deterioration of book bindings. A southern 
European pleaded« 'less psychology and sociology* please. On the 
other hand* more than one student hoped that the way could be opened 
to permit courses outside the library school; e.g.* *81000 nost foreign 
students have a specialty in their native languages and cultural 
ground* training should be focussed on interdisciplinary studies. They 
should be trained as specialists of certain cultural or E^i^^nlcal 
coQMiitratlcnfe'' (China) Mtfiy who wtra ganamlly latlfflad ulth t e 
curriculum thought that indepe^nt thinking rather than routine mas- 
tery should be the goal; and in place of lasing "the corpus of bare 
facts in Western context* and cran then up* a stu 4 y of the implica- 
tions for library dsvelopsMnt of literacy and book produetim and 
availability in various countries. (India) There was considerable 
feeling tiiat no special changes for foreign students were necessary 
or even desirable. One student from Bong Bo n g commsnteds 

"If the library school has to sake concessions and changes 
for foreign students* then the sound principles of its very 
existenee should be re-examined. Foreign students should 
have proficiency in English language* and some prerequisite 
courses cn the undergraduate level." 

A student from The Metherlands recogniasd that education for 
librarianahip could not be divorced from the future of libraries 
thesselves. 8he wrote: 
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**the changes In the program sre dependant upon the future 
of the profession. Aa long ss librarians ^J^*^^** 
not know what they want to be, how cm 
■ xoaet to adequately prepare the students for their Job* 

STf5.Sgr2«-»ti i 2.W 

on courses dealing with autoMtlon »d •*^"J**^T*®^^* n 

(managensnt) techniques end the various cataloging systems. 

Ultimately, the suggestions for 
types: changes desirable for foreign students, and «**f«** 

foTIier^ 0£ these the eecond is by far **• 

Involves the central consideration of ***^*^^®J J 

an Intellectual discipline, worthy of a place In a J . 

•galnet the mastery of skills that may be better Uamed on the Job. 

7. Did you have any Information about the university you 

tblak joa i*o»ld ban twmi weh InfoiMtloo of 
Did you actually know much about the library school 
before you arrlvedt 

8. How did you happen to select the library school you 
attended? 

Ihe responses to these questions were about whet 
■wnerted Most who cocuaented knew little or nothing sbout ®ke . , . ^ 

^ Iter.2tlo«. Ilh.tli.r vntMnu, ^tody. SJtM- 

difference, either In choice or ease of •j 5 Jtlng 
SOM thoughc such Information would have ^ T!“wSL?MhoSl 
course. Is highly specuUtlve. The selection of a 

was almost arbitrary, condltlooed Mt so Siinclal eld 

quality or reputation of the "C**®®! 1 !i.rS2i:*l2SS As 

liable through scholarships, or ^ **1#*A!i«^2*any basis 

prospective schools to accept the eppllcant. I f ^ ^ 

forlMferrlng a particular school. It was ®!,,- 

othm who h2 attended or knew about It, or the reputation of the 

parent Institution. 

la MM UM. th. Ute«y iohool bad bMa »X«st.d by • 

ss;.-?;; ^iTd 

i^A*faeiiltv 8 om were looM«g for a particular program, such as the- 
Xntl JE'-dteal or Urn « r “^*2^ S:^oril.*bIiJd 

husband or relatives were near or at the sene Institution. 
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Aaerican feudents vho «re familiar with the quarter or senes ter 
calendar can readily understand the scheduling and courae-hour system, 
but to the foreign student this nay be confusing. One student "o® 
Australia wrote that *W>st foreign students would appreciate a ^tailed 
brochure which explains the Aaerican educational system; 
doas a credit hour mean? Also Immigration Departmwit regulatim con- 
eanHii, iwrk In tb. U.8., ..g., pMntlng ">**'“* 

as a part-tiom teaching assistant or research assistant is not contrary 
to work regulations.” Probably most library schools ^ stu^t ^u- 
als available, and these could be sent to foreign students befow their 
coaling; with this a siypl ament night be sent with particular reference 
to their interests and problems, to serve as a aort of ^ 

Whether or not such aMauals can ameliorate most difficulties, ttoy 
should help soma students even though others will remain pussled and 
•xasperated. One f rom China wrote that in seeking a library school 
he "disregarded schools which required lengthy procedures— reference 
letters, physical exams, financial sUteaMnt, appUcat^ fM, biog- 
raphy end other unreasonable requirements”. Another, from Singa^re, 
^•eided to attend the first school diet accepted him; 1 was so fed 
up with tfia application , formalities and delay of aem other schools 
that I did not bother to wait for their replies.” 



One student suggested that a select reading list for each coitfse 
might be seat in advance, as "these char acterise a course better than 
most descriptions." 

Finally, a Korean listed several considerations which entered 
into his choice of a library school; as these in one form or another 
were mentioned by many others they are hare listed: 



(a) The school was fully accredited; (b) no previous tr^^ng 
was required, and the course could be completed in one ye«; W 
foreign language other than English was required for foreign ^udents; 
(d) the tuition was less than elsawhare; (•) there was no thesis re- 
quirensnt; (f) the school maintained a placmeent service; and (g) each 
student could choose his own faculty advisor. 



As every library school administrator knows, soMtimes his owi 
institution has trouble in interpretiag transcripts from foreign 
universities. One student from 

culty she had had because of this, snd stated that In the end it 
was the university senate who deeidsd that my quaUfieations were 
beyond doubt." 
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COMNIARY 



The conm^nti from foreign grnduacos rovMl gront dlverelty, from 
eoooloto •aciofactlon with their library echool axparlanee to jevere 
e^lelea and dlaappolntaent. In view of the varlatloM In library 
•ehoolff of varlatlona In background and maturity of tta etudente, of 
varlatlone In library poaalbllltlae end davelopmante from one country 
to another, It would be unreallatlc to expect anything alee. 

Hlwtber or not, and to nhnt «t«it, wy Ubrn^ ^jdtl- 

gate the dlaaatlafacClona, or inprova Ite program to j^t the crlti 
eiamea depend a on a nunbor of conaldaratlona, among (1) Ite 

ovarall alna^ (2) Ite faculty (alxe and character) • (3) Ite financial 

reaouraea. Whare obataclee ara inharant in *5* 5*A!!ilJLx 

(a.g., llmltad facility In Bngllah, or lack of knowladga of Anwlcan 

government or background!) thara le little the echool can do; where 
&eae are eavara enough to allitata agalnat aaatary of the pr^ram— 
and where they can ba datectad In advance-the etudanta ehould be 
dlaeoureged from coming and even refuaed adtdaalon if they Inalat on 
coming. 

Bowaver. anot^ dleeatlefaction haa baen expraaaed by thoae with- 
out eueh handlcapa— indeed, even more by Aamrlcan atudanta-to 
aerloua attention to tha library echool program Itaalf »d Ita adalnt 
atratlon. Hare, four polnta aamrga with particular clarity: 

(1) Tha Importance of flaxlbllity. Though all MhMla nuat 
Inevitably aatabliah certain baaic raqulrementa, it ahould not t>e 
too difficult to waive aoae of than vdiere the atudent can daiwnetrate 
aufficient f«alllarity with tha content of aoae couraaa, obtained 
through pravloua atudy or exparienca. Thla of couraa la 

aertted ^an put into practice; tranacrlpta end paraonal teatlaony— 

even axMlsationa— nay not rawaal what a atudent really knewa^r, 

perhapa worse, they any auggaat a competence that 

Under tha cireunatancaa aahoola prefer to arr on the aide 

application of tha rulaa, but auraly it ahould not 

to adjust acme rulaa for aome atudanta on the baaia of coanon aenae. 

(2) The need for curriculum davalopmant or axpanaion. Even 
without a draatlc overhaul of tha program, library achoola ^uld 
aerlously conaldar certain changaa in praaent «?*»***^*“_^^^ 
addition of ethara. Undoubtedly many couraaa, 

practice and condltlooa, tend to ba 

or even Ignoring mathoda and matarlala of prlna ImportaM to the 
foreign library. B ow av er rafaranca work and blbllogr^hy ara taught, 

§omt attention should certainly ba devoted to foreign-language^ 

matarlala. (Xhia, incidentally, is no laaa laport^t for ^ “ 

can than for tha foreign student.) Tha t eeftht ng 
claaalflcaticn night go beyond tha Anglo-American coda and ne D^. 
^UC. eystasM^t how far— TO, Colon, Bllaat And are faculty 
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nembere thaoaelvei prei>ar«d to teach auch systemB? In fact. If they 
are taught at all It may preferably be done In aeparate or epecial 
coureee. Tuo other curricular weaa ehould be mentioned: library 

automation particularly aa applied to Information retrieval, and 
comparative llbrarlanahlp. Theee areas, especUlly the first, are 
Important to American students aa well as foreign, and the secwd 
mould undoubtedly be valuable In giving all students a eenM of 
perspective and a basis for applying techniques end broad develop- 
Mts [e«g., netmorks] In countries now without them. 



(3) Tf^irM"g methods. Bepeated expressions of exasperation 
with maanrlsatlon of details— forgotten with the end of t he co urse, 
especially when no opportunity has been afforded to apply 
raSer than iudgsMt— are probably Justified; any teacher ehould ask 
hlaself what, pedagogleally. Is gained that might not be better learned 
In sosm other m ay — o n the assumption that It Is worth Issmlng. tte 
sane observation night be mads about other teaching methods. Huch has 
MidSf for niMplOj o£ tlio difoutflon aothodg but m ovory tocher 
knows, the method may be simply a device to permit artleulate (and 
often Ill-prepared) students to express their favorite Ideas, or to 
ride a particular hbbby. The method to be truly effbetlve requires 
firm control and direction. But In the last analysis method Is 
secondary to content, and the basle conolderatlon Is how best to ^ ^ ^ 

the so that It acquires real meaning to the students. 



(4) Practice work or Internship. So many respondsnts e xpre ssed 
a wish for practical experience as part of the 

thou^t might again be given to It. But as noted earlier, the practice 
asslmsnt must be so carefully plsansd to be effective, to say nothing 
of the availability of a variety of libraries willing to co^yeratt, 
that It is not easy to arrange. Sons eem|>ronise nl^t be effected 
tbrotMb asidgMots that require sons library visits and observation; 
and especially thxo««h assignments which dmulate a real library situ- 
atlcn. Xt Is umieeessary to rsvlev the reasons why prsetlcc or intern- 
ship has bean given up, but apparently with its loss has 8^ a value 
idiich present library sdiool teadhlng, at least In many schools, has 
not replaced* 

Vhatever point there any be to these observ^lons, thyr m sub- 
ordinate to the nsjor and overriding question: What a^d eduction 
for librarlsnship, for l^rtnsn and foreign students alike, consist of? 
The question Is pemmial and will eontiniie to be asksd, and no answer 
Is likely to be universally satisfectory. But la groping for It me 
awy make some progress toward estebUshing library education as a 
truly discipline, end to this problem me iMKt turn. 
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FOOIHOTBS 



!• Thlf flgur* undarattlmtcs th« mad>«r of foreign greduetee; 

It reflecce the reepoiiMe from 40 of the 50 Aoerieen eecredlted 
library eehoole, end the greduetee of unaccredited 
achoole ere not included et ell. For e aingle tern (Fall 1969) 
the nwiber enrolled in 43 eecredlted (Including 3 in Cane«) 
and 14 non-eccredlted library achoole waa 540. (Date collected 

by Figgford) 



2 . 



Zn thle connection It la aoneWhet ironical to reed 

of Naal Herlowa fomarly dean o£ the Graduate School of library 

Service of Rutger a: 



'Graduate education. » »la concerned with theory, prlnclplea* 

^nA concepta. end the Individual atudent la aaipected to under* 
atand end be able to uae hie knowledge independently, not coo- 
nit detella to oanory and repeat than upon requeat. (In 
George S. Bonn. ed.. Library Training in DtvilOPlo& 

Countrlaa. p. 48.) 



XXX. A CONCEPTXON OF EDUCATXON FOR LXBRARXANSHXP 



Hm prfMnt inquiry began with a focua on the foreign student— 
the astent to which hie Aaerican library school experience could be 
releted to hie subsequent cereer. But it has beeoaia evident that 
the question as initially eonceived was much too superficial; that 
the real question is wbethar or not a library school program can be 
organised with a eontant that aay have relatively little to do with 
daily operations of a given library* but which eay have quite a lot 
to do with the way it operates as an institution, with an understand- 
ing of the library as a social and cultural instrueentality. and with 
the future of library davelopaunt. 

But even if we think of preparetion for library work in a strictly 
instrumental sense* it is fruitless to expect any school to offer a 
program that will turn out "instant" librarians who can step into a 
library and carry on as if they had always been there and were fully 
attuned to its way of doing things. This is true for American as well 
as foreign students. No library school can turn out full-fledged 
practitioners at graduation. The best any school can hope for is that 
its graduates are capable of becomina librarians— librarians of vision 
and imagination* persons able to adapt their theoretical backgrounds 
to a practical situation. With a solid background of theory and prin- 
ciple* they iftiould be able to ad^t th e m selves to the practices of all 
but the most specialised kind of library. The real distinction that 
library schools must make is betw e e n apprenticeabip to a craf t ^ 
pr^aration for a profession. Xt now bscoows necessary to spell out 
somewhat broadly a conception of what professional library education 
might consist of. 

Anyone at all fmsiliar with library literature knows that there is 
no shortage of prescription. From the days of Nslvil Dewey to tto 
present* library theorists and admiaistrators have speculated* bheir 
conclusions ranging from a position that no library education at all 
was needed to one advocating a program beginning in the undergraduate 
years and continuing well beyond. All argument resolves itself into 
the questions of what the education is for, what it should consist 
of* and how effective it has been or is likely to be. 

Dswmy of course wms severely practical in his c onception. He 
knew librarianship as practiced in late-19th century was all 
abont* and ha developed a curriculum that would prepare his stud«ti 
to step mshsaitatingly from classroom to the workaday world of the 
library* Boos of the details sound somsidior quaint today (mastery 
of the library hand is the familiar amampU)* but no one can de^ 
that the early schools that operated on the Dewey pattern turned out 
competent practitieoara and progenitors of other schools who had a 
firm and beneficent impact on the librery profeseion in the next 
century. 

But conditiona dianged. Libraries today are different from tiioae 
in Dewey*e dey end the kind of yereon eepiring to become a librarian 
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has also changed. The library today, bonding and adjusting to the 
needs o£ conton^iorary society and scholarship. Is a far more 
Institution— look at even the same llbrai*y a hurdred, or even fifty, 
years apart, to realise that the training envisaged by Dewey hoe a 
good deal less to contribute today. Furthenaore, and perhaps even 
more significant, the aspiring or apprentice librarian cones to the 
profession with a considerably broader educatfonal ar^nt then his 
peers of an earlier day. Of the 20 graduates of Columbia s first 
library school class, only 5 wera college graduates; the others 
could not even be accepted today In any accredited llbrai^ school . 
Ikidoubtedly much of the content Included In the early curriculum 
could be learned on the Job, and this is trua of 

tha typical library school program today. This Is not to Imply that 
the library school has lost Its reason for being; but the s^ool must 
move far beyond Dewey's conception If It Is to 

resenting an Intellectual discipline and particularly If it Is to ue 
worthy of a place in a university. 

For present purposes it Is imnecassary to trace tha changes In 
tha curriculum that have taken place, nor to identify the 
In program and method of library schools today. The interesting thing 
Is that the differences from one school to another seen to oeka lit i 
difference In tha ability of their graduates to •^V‘*****“* - 
toe library In which they find thamsalvas. This may ^ 
to tha individual than to tha training he has received. 
hand. It may mean. In certain positions at least, that the library 
school program was not designed with such positions in mind. 
example, courses In library history, or in communications, can haw 
little bearing on one's competence to perform certain tasks In a li- 
brary regardless of their importance for other purposes. But otter 
courses may be decidedly relevant; It seems almost ™ J 

a sound preparation in cataloging or in reference procedures will not 
have a carryover in subsequent library positions. But siippose one 

a library position that does not call for such coispetence— say, 
as a special or children's librarian or as m 
such a person have had the training In 

aasHer usually given is that the student m noM 

irtut his future position will be; better that ha be prepared for ^ 
than he can use than that he be cau^t short. In 
hardly conceive of a program so loosely constructed that ® 

pick ^ choose as spirit or preference dictates; there must be a 
tiolld core even thou^ the ultimate result is vocational. 

There is, however, another answer. The jSSiiive 

develop in students "their full potential for 

thinking, particularly In areas concerning the g^ls of libraries, 
their role in society, their history, and their future. This is 
not the only goal of Chicago's school; three ®**®'®.“* 

"(2) to prepare students for a professional career in ^ 

(3) to further the state of the art of oo^unl eating recorded 
through theoretical, historical, and eaparimental reeMpA; an ( ) 
provide* a philosophy for edueatloa in librarienship. This is no a 
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pr«0criptlon for all schools, but the first would seen basic to sny 
school that aspired to loore than vocational! so. Indeed, this purpose 
is not antithetical, but rather eonplenentary, to the vocational. No 
less inportant, it offers a basis for developing a curriculun with 
intellectual content and sufficiently broad to offer the potential 
librarian a sound basis regardless of the particular kind of library 
or type of library activity in which he is likely to engage. 

This, however, is but the beginning of the probleo; it resMins to 
•poll out these sins in a curriculun, and a c on nio n curriculun cannot, 
and need not, be prescribed. There are questions of interpretation, 
of scheduling, of teaching nethod, of university or college reguUtlons, 
etc. Still, if there can be general agreensnt on the nain thrust of the 
goals suggested above we shall be on the way to developing a curriculum 
relevant to then. 

Professor Abrahan Kaplan approaches library education by raising 
the question of public expectations of the library— what people want it 
to be and do<«*a question that everyone concerned with the natter is in- 
evitably forced to ask .3 He bases his answer on what libraries have 
done in the past and presunably will continue to do. The functions of 
the library ere seen as threefold. First, it acts as an archive or 
repository of what has been investigated in the past; *'the library is 
for society,*' ha says, *Sihat nemory is for the individual, the repository 
of what has already been learned, including what has been badly learned 
or nisleamed." SMondly, it is a naa n s of education, “an instrumentality 
by whiah certain groups and classes in the society can take advantage 
of experiences not directly their own, and so isprove their position in 
society •“ The third function is to serve as an instrunent of research— 
to provide the knowledge already known and recorded to 
creation of new knowledge, ^ofessor Kaplan makes the useful «stinc- 
tion between research and “re-searah”, which is merely the repetition 
of knowledge already availabla, and which more properly belongs in the 
second, or educational, function.) 

There is certainly nothing very novel about Professor Kaplan's 
formulation; othars may offer theirs, in greater detail ^ 

numerous sub-divisions, but the essence and Justification of libraries 
are clearly seen in the functions enumerated. But there still remains 
the question of how the potential librarian is to be prepared for these 
functions. Professor Kaplan does not speU out a curriculum; instead 
he visualises the kind of person who is necessary to perform the li- 
brary functions suggested. Ha should be one acquainted with the usee 
•ml users of information. Kaplan believes that “somstims in the course 
of training, Xhather as an undergraduate or in the graduate libr^ 
school itself, the student will have been exposed to something of the 
sociology of knowledge, to eomething of the history of ideas, «d to 
somsthiitt of the structure of inquiry... in broad historical and cul- 
tural tetM*'' Bbr is this ell. “I would think," he continues, “that 
an 0*1 0f • love of learning, of the love of Ideas, of the love 

of troth, and even of the love of books, is an entirely appropriate 



om.rt of ClM training in thla profaanlon.** Undoubtadly thla la 

buc It night nail ba part of tha training of aayona aho aaplrai to tha 

SStlS HSc.Ud'^wn. It 1. H . 

roaliatically rapnir tha linltationa of fomal ganaral nducation, 
otbar hai^.^tghould look for thnaa qualitiaa in Ita applicants, 
or not thay ara raaaalad by fomal axanination. 

Bamd thia Inaaniatio baaa Kaplan aaaa tha vocational al^nt, 
laaming *W' thinga ara dona, and ha alao aaaa a tiw UV , 

baaia aa lying in logie* linguistiea, nathanatica, thaory o£ inforna- 

baeauaa of thair raUtion to tha burgaoning fiald of automation and 
eoav^r taehnology* Imt baeauaa "cantral to than [ia] tha «oncapt of 
Muotura, of orS5, of form. . .praciaaly tha cantral concam of library 

aeianea.” 

Ihia eaneaption of tha librarian ia a far cry fro« tha practitiowr 
anaagad ia tha daily tasks familiar to all, but it ia a eoneaptira of a 
S^rateasional. Ld of a profaaaion with trua 

ttlngs. Profaaaor Robnrt Sayaa, approaching library V 

o^ taek-ayatana daaign-nakaa thla dlatlMtion quita anplicU. Ha 
anna eurrant library ndueation as ooncamad 'Srith pgrt^cplpyi, 
tnehniquaa as thav am usad in aniati^^ g 

ault, at tha aorat, la tha aducation of a sat of aall-tralnn ,* . *** 

At tha boat, tha eraativa minds will ba 
dmvalopad in tha paat, will ba 

naw awrironnant, but in doing so mill bm L, . 

paths." (p. 53) But avan at boat, though thia night work mal^r • 

p^lie library, it doaa not • Wt tha naad^ 

^ronmanta or tha naads of growth in a 

profaaaion itsalf," and for tfaaaa Hayaa aaaa 2 

■athodology for ayatam daaign. In short, an aduoatton “I ^ 

Mar Ubt«rlM. lartleulMly •• 

indispanaabla in an inatrunantal aanaa to tha futura library and Jua i 
fiabla aa an intallaetual diseiplina in its own right. 

Ita wU<»tl 0 D Of tach Of tta jAcm to . llbrii ry 
loa M. dta.lo|«< la . oainataulM popw ff^. « ' 

Ba raeogniaad th a nacaasity for tha naatary of akilla , pmfarab y 
throegh rigoroua intamship training, but sinm 

midad<*or praaantly practicabla— tha inculcation of amh aid 11s wm 

SlrSoKSSiuty «* «- “to«r 0^1. 

iar onaa, raadily idantifiad through tha titlaa itc 

eourMt-««at*io8iQgg clM«lflc«tic»g r#f«rtncag book ooloonoog o a 
But skilla though naoaasary ara not aufficiant, and ha ® 

arioB with tha ao-callad thaoratical araas; topics not imadiataiy^ 

Slutad to daily oparationa but aaaantial in tte 
of tha profasaional librarian. Bara ha is 

lma*o argument, aapacially his ra^ranca to tha Wtaaciancas , and 
alao by Fbakatt'a approach to tha study of 
analysia. Jhr much of what Kaplan in 

ba naoaasary to go bayend tha library aeheol to tha univaralty at 



larga— for aathentelct, llnguittlci, InforMtion theory, «tc.; or, 
vhore tho largor institution itoolf doss not offer reltvsnt courses, 
specislists nmy bs brought to the librsry school, not for isolsted or 
incidentel lectures, but to conduct fonssl courses* 

This conceptual fomuletion of a curriculum has little in common 
with the programs of library schools as they have developed to the 
present time* The emphasis historically has been and today is on the 
mastery of skills, yet as the criticisms make clear, this has not been 
altogether successful* The wish has been repeatedly expressed for more 
practice work, precisely the type of Intem-tralning advocated in the 
preceding paragraph* The historical and theoretical elements have un»* 
doubtedly appeared to some emtent in many, possibly all, progr y, but 
in sK»st cases the treatsnnt has been superficial and very far from the 
'Wtascientifie'' (Kaplan) or systema design (Hayes) approach. 

Before raising the <}uestion of what can be done to ress)ve, or al- 
leviate, the weaknesses in library school programs, we may note one or 
two other prescriptions* Since sMny of the complaints from Asmrican 
students revolve around the word "relevance”, it is not surprising that 
curriculum changes are keyed to making the program more ’’relevant to 
society with all its disparate elements and groups, without nscessMlly 
surrendering the obUgation to scholarship and the pressrvational function. 
A few schools have introduced new courses**or even an entire program— to 
prepsra for service to the underprivileged; more cemnon is the introduc- 
tion of new materiel in the current program with pertieular reference 
to the dieadvsmtaged* Ho w e ve r, one library school director, Guy Garri- 
son, has recently proposed a thoroughgoing overhaul, and he suggests a 
new program which ha considers geared to modern urban life* 

Bven though he is somewhat scornful of the present program (’)hich 
of the and rote-leaming content can be dropped* Cataloging 

can go*"), he still retains it under the caption *^esic library educa- 
tion (followed by work-study) though he does not say what this is, be 
probably has sons form of internship or practice work in libraries in 
mind* Bowarver, the innovations ^pear wltti his listing of areas which 
should make up library education: 

Teehni<pies of ccmmiinffy organisation 
Urban planning 
Bcottomios of public service 
Tutsi gin>ei iimeiitil relations 
Conmnnieatioa theory 
Otoop dynanies 

As to whether or not such & program would develop bet^ ?^***^?^*?V?'** 

only epeculate* Still, it is wortfi noting not only what is added 
but what is omitted* Added is e large eoivoDent of sociology and po- 
litical ecience; omitted, with the possible eseeption of cuamunf ration 
theory, are the mataseienoes (though these may be studied outside the 
library school), history, syorema planning and desi^. tho^i 

the point is only inoidsntel, ooe nay wonder about the *relevsnee of 
sueb a pr r>| |r aw to the foreign student, or even to the Ameriess student 
Who does not become e public librerien* 
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Though tho fonMOatlons propoiod for .ciiooli 

rofoTB would icai-coly bo graatod with fovor by all library 
to soy nottting of oil librarians, tha prosont curricula ^ . 

has boon* accordad svon graatar hoatllltyj rolatlvaly faw aro s 

llbt«, ^1 P»ob.bly W_of 

,11. lUigtrdUff of .pMlfle court. organlMtlM t ad «<«^ ^ 

It should not ba difficult to arrlva at gonoral 
daotdaxtu of library 

a a T"-»-«" g 1» Bracelca# thic haw Wrly »*11 ttood th# Mac M aw. 
SoSTS iJit l4<«ant. prap«lag the. 

ehaagaa at aoelal aaada and dtamda auggea^ Aa ona a»r^ to mia 
T-^rL |fc.ii borro. fro. diaeueaioaa of eorrloolar airoetora at the 

Qniworslty of Chicago. 

Thoigh tha Sdiool fcallaw. that aoc all atodaata »»«< go M «• 
poaad tTa COMM eoxclealc.. It eonaldara eart«l« 
haaie to ha part of tha praparadoo of all. lhaaa araatf 
ou^bor, eonstituto tha eorat 

1. Organisatioa of knovledga 

2. Inforoatloo and lltaraturs nooda 

Tha audloneo: gonsral rsador, childrsn, . 

apaolalistt, invostigator and roaoarch 

workar. 

3a Library systons plsnnlng and cost offactlvsnass 

of aaUctad elassifieatieo syscons. codao 

hansion of logical baoao, of language (word^uaago) , 

•S cUsslfiSioo ayatoM studlod againat a background of such undor- 
standing. Xt also iaelndos bibliography. 

shifts the focus fron book to 
j. qua^ona of nsads of typic al gr oys. 



cnadar. or andionca. ana mw* ^ lL-.» 

fro. tataareh atholar* to aad-lltarat. dlaadr yta^ . ^ 
satisfied throvih print and non-print nadia. Broadly, this »aa i 
M^aTcoodd^o. af tha aoelal tod aeholarly roU of , 

Uia Uhrary. ho* It laiy dlffor googrtpUeally ^p^^ w 

varladont (notllh. adaeadoa. Ucoryy>, and J, 

i«aht> A# fliidlUa d^aada and in conaidaratlon of tha devolopnanc or 

Sn-J.2doi orSio-.tloa aad of Ut—t«» (of. 
talawisloa, or tha ii^aet of papaibaeka) • 

i-a ,M[org^*a ^*tSnt;itidg s ^u A 

snidalc.. ^ dl-lop— at of laaouc— ccntorai (» data proaa^ ag. 
antcMtlon, prograsndng, applleatlona of of 

atoragt and retclaml. *» *“• S* 

■artiSsriiTt and statiaties la highly doatroMo though nacaaaarxxy ob 
qnirod outside of tha library school itsolf . 
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This pr«*crlptlon 1* In tmnm of u%bm, not coarMt; for 
ttM, prota'jly ooro than « alngU court# would b« nacottan^ M 
uD*n*ttaly &oiua of tha content auggattad by ooa a^ nay ba In- 
corporated in another. Thla la not a •2*f**fV 

baaia for building ooa. Hor la thla SSSM, of library odu- 

catlon. but rather tha foundation oo which further atu^ nay ba 
baaed. Thla laada to tha aacond aapact of tha currlculun, tha op- . 

tloaal arcaa. 

Ona algbt readily vlauallaa apaclallaation* or advaorad atudy» 
by type of library and by type of sfL^MSSL* 

additional atudy of tha public, acadaaic, achool, or opool^ (Ictr, 
aadlcal, ate.) library; or ooa night atudy adwanc^catalogi^* 
dealing nlth unuaual or aaotarle aatarlala and f urthar aapacta or 
cauloglng eodaa, or chlldran«a literature, 
reading Invaatlgatlona) , or adwancad tTiCcaa plan^^. ^ 
dent night alact couraaa fron both typaa. Than 
apaclaltiaa In which couraaa might uaafully ba offered; a.g., vL 
brary hiatory, apaclallaad bibliography (by nation or type), con- 
paratlva llbrarlanahlp, publlahing. 

gone of thaaa araaa nay ba eondderad tan^ 
llbrarlanahlp, and acne nay ba batter dealt vith outalde the library 
12.^ U iS frultUH w qulM>l. «.r dattll., j 

each achool nuat decide oouraa atructure and organisation for Itaa • 

All that la here attanptad la tha projection of a prograa that wd d 
allevlata if not altogethar renove the linltatloaa In current curdc- 
ula, and, nore poaltlvely, would approdrata tha concept of tha adu 
eatad librarian enrf.aaged by Kaplan. 

At thla point It will ba uaeful to look back at the reactloM of 
the foreign graduaUa to thalr arperlance In ftmr1.can ac^ 
thoaa who ware coi^letely aatlafled with what they rraelvad • 
aldit not ba altogether wale ona. Thoaa looking naraly ict * 
tto w.l..t md quldurt ..y .wild f«. t •cm f^MiM "• 
not oteMutlly «. tw.ld» cm.. Ito m.lwr. 

AU nUM mid daterlptlcm. oC ep«r.tlm ' 

TboM .bo opMUd to .pply i*.t thn Imd 1.0^ to • 
boM. cm In d»rt«n. tiUlit eccH iu Am 

vuta. BM cm. vy hop. tbmt m»h . pnpai wjoW MotrllmU to « 
eutatn taaodmclng ot th. oudmit. wmi to 

wphl.tlcM.d jnd^t. thcmtfi th. limtnmmtt.1 «1«.. In th. ft*, o* 
a Job do not avantuate. 

T. ,R>Jwt • ptc«n. 1. of mwM. mie h moIct thmi to 
oraetlea. awan If there ahould ba general agraanant on Ita durability. 
TIIM. l O^Ini th. dlffleiat .m.k of ttmulnttn. It Into « 
mi th. .tlU MI. dlftteolt cm. of Mttrt Uy n coyotont 
lhara ara no pat oolutlona to either teak. Still, in a^ iratitu tiw 
ifS^t h. pS!ilbU to drmi on tb. l«i,« onl..t »tty. 
le dapartwnEi and profaaaional achoola, auch aa bna^aa, to 
^ o“S brntne^ons mid mm. llbrmy mdmol. or 

Ml fmmltlM by loofctnc tb. *f “^rtof^ 

In the conventional area# of library Inatruction. 
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It if uanmsMry to MphMlM th« tentative nature of the 
•uggaaUd program, end much of It must remain vague «tll a £oi«l 
curriculum is developed and tested. Furthermore, ~t •J^/****^*'^ 
schoolfl will be able to Identify all of lt§ elms ^ 

it la no more essential that all library schools be alike th« 
that all lew schools or business schools be identical. For that mat- 
ter, library schools today exhibit shai^ varlatioM ^th 
in wthods of achieving them. But if It wsm J ** 

alas of each school-selecting definite goals and eschewlne othew 
everything else would fall Into place: requirements for 

which are relevant to Its goals, faculty selec tion , course 
sraduation requireMts, etc. There nd^t be variations In the 
SS^dl^r^^ which differ sharply In level from one another sh^ld 
not be recognised by Identical degrees. To put it most simply, • 
eras ahlch is not truly graduate ^ould not culminate In a graduate 

I Shool which prides Itself on jrar^ng jj^gi^u- 

M degree should provide a program which Is 

From the viewpoint of the prospective student, ,! 

olaar alms era no lass Important. A ^ atteod- 

ata applications of library techniques should be 

Ing rSchcol with a more theoretical and •®P***"^?f“**^’?®*^* 

Intarested in, say, programing or • yo^ tion J* ^ ^ 

with a program almost or completely devoid of 

have seen, much of the dissatisfaction expressed by many 

dents could be attributed to their attending the wrong school In view 

of their hopes and ecxpoctetlone. 

kc ma truly gtaduat. progtiw m*4 *"5^1 

avi MM My ptovlil* th. opportunity tot •pMlallMtton *“ 
mu {InfotMUoo i.trl«a, mUmI UbmleniJilp) our ud 

• eon pxo,rM nhlch uy b. rwiultud of .11. Thl. ty y «»* SSiliieSly 
tion prevails at presunt, of course; some foreign atudente djllberetely 

•elected, or to, the tt*Jyere^ ^ 

tkoir Intnut In It. proRM In Imt liteulm»lilp, ^ _ 

Chletto to coneontrau on eoMotor oppllcotlon. to SSSmoI 

Speeleliaetion will undoubtedly continue, extended to meny addltlooei 

ereee. 

Ae earlier noted, virtually ell library “rV 

assy. TSrat, thara is.tha power of the field— the 
presented in fairly ganara texma) aa 

rns ^h t eoaplad with tha all too facila criticism of tha W thin^ era 

now balng dona. Ona library school graduate that ^ was 

only incidental to tha point) , unabla to .J 

Ueas of tha library that amp loyed was 

fcsi rfi you in library school, anywayf"— a commit ^t 

tha eriticiam of thosa Kho regard tha library school essentially as 

a vocational preparatory eChoel. 

murtpCton. and orttlelM. u. vulou. Md dtf ^ . md to^ 
eoutitut. a but. tot eutrlcolu dmlopunt. Hi.y ibonld of coutm 
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b« llstmicd to «nd thoughtfully coosldored, but In ^ 
tho ochool Ittelf nuot dneldo It# purpoce# #ad th# nethodt for 
#ehi«vlng tlifun. P#xhap# only f«r tehoolo will aeeopt tb# rol# 
l##dw#hlp. of liwtftlg«tlon and .valuation^ 

of charting now dlr«»tlona for th# futur# iHm If any do tM# vary 
•ff#etlvaly at praaant), but It la a rola that 1# aaaantlal. 

Bayond th# daeiflon of appropriata goal#* idiathar or not Influenced 
by «st^l praaaurof* 1# th# difficulty of anllatlng a 
S noartouaJd than. It 1# not a «ruaatlon of fundajo auch a# It la^of 
flndUtt and attracting tha approprlau taaehar# at idiatarar “ 

ioaa achoola* idmra tha convantlonal program kayad to 
prieele* K •eeapud. th* probla* though pt****t i» 

for th* tchDoU latn**t*d 1* ■oulug 1* “*Slil^tallStloo« 

and In vlauallslng thalr function aa tranaeandlng library ’ 

Bara tha idiola panoply of Information organlaatlon* . 

trlaval bacemaa tha cantral conaldaratlon Mth#rtiian ?»• Ubrai^ 
appUeatlona. which In fact nay not #van «lat for »at Utearta#. 

Tha faculty to ba rttponslbl# for ouch araa# ord lnarl ly^^ll 
found In tha rmdea of library adalnlatrator# or among tha graduate#, 
even at tha doctoral larval, of moat library achoola. 

Vbathar or not tha frehool can ranova tha aourea of dlfflcultlaa 

and dlaaffactloo by laarlcan aa wall aa 

nany factor#, and aoaa of thoaa the achool can do vary 

(e.g., language daflclenclas, financial problem#, lack of backgtouid) . 

aJ 2; h*riS. th. *o.t fr.<p>**t c**t*r «lK«t t^ 

vanca of the curriculum and tha <iuallty of th» teaching. . . 

will mean different thing# to different people; a currlculua conaio- 

ered relevant to Aaerlcan condition# nay ^ 

Inapplicable to •one foreign nation#, aspaclally thoaa #truggll^ 
ra^ tho level where pObllc llbrarlaa and popular reading may be 
conaldered reallatlcally* But given a aolid 

content plua aufftcient flenlbllity to permit ccpertamitat l on ^ 

eaploration, even atudanta from tha ao#t diaadmtdgad 

from a library atandpolnt ahould ba able to derive aoaa benefit. 
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GONCLOSIOM8 



Th# Aaeriem library 0Choolt like Aasrlcan Acadadc Inacituciont 
g«n«rally» haa always bean hoapl table to students £ro« abroad. Thera 
Is no evldsnee that the open door is likely to be shut; it anything, 
fr^ ause of the increase in the nuabar of library schools and depart* 
oentSt to say n prhfn g of library conditions in foreign lands* the in* 
flux will hardly dininish. But problems reaain* and solutions range 
froa iopraotieal to suggestive and in need of i^laaentation or at 
least testing. 

The fundasental question confronting every library school is its 
purpose* or sense of direction. This haa been touched on in the pro* 
ceding Chapter; the point was nade that a school's aiae ni^t be es- 
•entially vocational* a# they ware in the beginning of Aoerican li* 
brary education and continue to the present; or to the vocational 
ni^t be acded a concern with basic eocial problsns and how librwies 
night be edited to their solution; or to these there night also be 
added such related areas as publiriiing* printing end library hi stor y* 
eonparative librarianship* c c w si ni cations * dissenlnation of inf%>t*aa* 
tion* reading investigations* and nunerous others which are neither 
vocation* tfxproblen-canterad but which offer enou^ Interest and 
inCellectual content to Justify attention. If the library schools 
olearly perceived their real potentialities and limitations in these 
areas they night be able more logically to face such administrative 
concerns as the faculty essential to te aching ^sn and the kinds of 
students they would encourage and attract. 

It should be noted that this formulation of library school 
goals* thou^ to soma extent vocation-oriented* bears no relation 
to problems of shortages or ovtr*supply of library personnel. Bm- 
ployability should not be a factor in datermining student adnissi^* 
This point is particularly relevant to foreign students* and the fact 
that many who com have no intention of returning should not affect 
the school's decision. It may be regrettable fros the standpoint of 
tha foreign country that they do not return* but this is cowpletely 
beyond the school's respousibility. (Actually* sons students may 
indicate their intention of returning and subsequently change their 
minds. Or some nwy not be able to return* for political or other 
reasons.) Whether or not they will be able to find positions after 
conpleticg their library education* either in tiia United States or 
at horns* is a risk that they* as well as American students* must 
taka; the library school cannot undertake to find positions for them, 
though it ordinarily assists as best it can* through raeoMndations, 
notification of openings* suggestions of possible employment oppor* 
Cunities* and the like. 

The typical foreign applicant* like the American* has only a 
vagua idaa of What ha expects of his library education; ha may ex- 
press It as pr ep ar a tion for a career in librarianship. But careers 
may be as diversified as Ubraries* and they may even transcend 
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• FoMisB UnguM* (T0BFL)» or n t^valtnt, thoj^ ^ 

ToqaijnS! •od • fcot* not Um ^ «bSut 

^Ufieatloa. Otboro h«v« aad* th* mm point «bo^ 

pMliidti^ tottliv, both coneornins Ubrnry oducntlon nnd 
Slic ^plinit in 8 ^^- Afur n c«oful nnnlyili of foroy 
■tudnt probloM* iaelodliig thooo roUtod to Intufficlont oo« ^ ^ 
of loElifb. SMDk wrotos **vory tffbrt should bo «sds /^J**** 

BagUbh, bsfors s studsat is sccsptsd and bogins his ^ 

^^tod StaUs,”* And following a long carssr In 
eatloo Mid aa dlractor of tha Xatsrnatlonal RaUtlons Offlea of 
AIA» cs«s to tha fbllowliig conclusion* 



"If tha appUcant lacks 

Ingosga to carry tha load of raadlng, wrltli^* an 
class participation that our couraas 
not y»t ready to antar our prograa. XMs Is a to^ 
policy, but It Is tha only ons that will 
Sa alms that both tha foralgn student and tha A^rl 
dwf pib proteii* It iflll tllBlMt# ® 

studanta who today ara eraatlng tha noat Mrlous 
problaM for us, and for thslr hoM countrlaa upon 

thalr raturn."^ 

Hmt* «r* of oouroo ptObl« In OCTongl^ *** 

not Inauparhbla and ara by no saana limited to library •• . 

Thus,^^K« coovlocad that tha bay t^a battsr *“ 

qualitative control of tha foreign stutet traffic lias 
■nam In the str^thanli« of our Information and pra-adalssloa 



Once the foralgn studanta have damonstratsd acadaalc 
llngulatlc cM^taiS sufficient to warrant adalsalon, ^ a^d 
ba^^ SOM orientation and counaalllng. As m 
fait "lost", uneasy, and frustratad cMtoM Md 

they WMS unaccustomed; many ware 

nmciAAfrAfl. Tbooaih the student normally will make his aojus 
^thout difficulty, a greater dagrsa of P«no^ 

^IM^ is ganwllly provldad would not be 

tha transition to a different culture and w^ of -tuitants 

varsities conduct orientation saislona for thal.: foralgn s 
iSTltScry Mdiools do this for tholr 

tha number Involved In any one year at most J^*****^ . . - inestl- 

iMCga, personal attention from a faculty mehbar would be of Inastl 

mable value. 

iBough ItM bMD Mid In pMMdlng cbn ptntn nboMt 
to pTMlIJdn th. nnod tor -»eh 

mm foraicn students ara concerned (and. Indeed, esny emerxc« 

•tudMtt M Jill) nroi ( 1 ) 

Itdn STllbruiy ueliooll (» eurrteulot rovltlOB WM°»lq a. » 
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JSetteM, «4 to .dd to 

llbrarlaneh^p. 01v« facolty ulth •pproprxM* «##«r«d« 

51 SS « iSdivido.1 

P^4'--tsrs^iS:SS^£-S 

tetd. fr- tbo MMUtlou to *«*“““ “Jr5S^^!S2“i^ch 
onorfooeo. nd thooo portolotiig to cuctIcuIm r» t<M 

2Ut^W^l«o^rtoii.l odueoelco 

^sis-1-.si: S«7S;iS?Sa :?b- 

E^JH;a3s3Ssr:.r« 

*^“2Si*i,S3 2^*Jho"l!:ii5Si>!*SoS*5S^ *-S* 

jrsus^.’^ i::-^t2Jtrs“;^- .pit. 

fk* -.”S2r--ra 

^ i 27 thTSU«Sr.ft.r p«vorfag . highly Wrd.d dl.«rto- 
tloQ eoBeatsdt 
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n ho«o oncooototod FhJ>. diMortotl^ Jli^Jl^oSinid' 

« Sdl«. «Hvo»lty lOtotted to « ttot to '<»«« ih ‘f**- 
eolvtolo ttol . tojor toorleon 

Ph.». In Ubroiy oeloneo to o n. o i ,^4 1,0^ 

tho coopiUtion of n blbllogM|«liy; n topic lAlch would ncvc 

been uneeceptCble In Indie*" 

Otfaere of couree heve node eeeentielly the eene point* Seenk vritee. 

*We beve e product thet ie widely tou^t 
other eountrJlee-not beoeuee bejbeen ®*J* 

or even herd, but precleely beceuee of Ite si- 
lence* Wb nnet be certein thet the etentede thet wake 
our echoole deeireble ere not eonpronieed* 

"***no klndnece le reelly done when e 

ft,- eecond- or third-rete coepetence* The degree 

le cheepened, the etudent le nieled, *” 

^0^Xlueloned» end librerlenehip Iteelf ie degre 
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And A«helm*i coonant reinforce# theee Judgment o: 

'•The purpose of the foreign student who come# to the 
United Stete# 1# to be exposed to America educetlon; 

If we order the prograsi to reflect only the 
specialised needs of his own country, he do e 

lot better to tske his training at home. We do him 
no favor to give him a watered-down program. We do 
not help llbrarlsnshlp In his hooe country by sand- 
ing him back with below-standard educatton. An^e 
hm the reputation of American education by 
tlng second-rate training to represent us abroad. 

Beceuss of the unique characteristics of ^^bwles In 
eoun^T^S hop. *br p»gr.» of Ubro^r 

In great nsasure to such charscterlstlcs, to be ?*'^][®*** . . 

lioimtTT* Thl. to . eoMli«.bl. «t«it 1. **•* *'*J.***J?f, 
loTO^ mi undoubt.dly It 1. Ur^ly h««u.. 

of Europ.ai “ *»rlc«i WhooU 1. 

S?Sk to ptiS. ooISlf for . llbr«y «r«r In. ..y. Po—rk. 

•MitiA ^otiire baalc cooB»etence by att endin g that nation s exe#^> ty 

f« b.ttor off thto by “ 

nutitotioo. thoutfi b. Mgbt •«»?•» 

^ .l—ntoty to toll-d«.lop.d; tony ® 

ftto .och coontxl.. do «o iid Jo^- 

“to ~»tor2.tto? pr.. 

sue a career In the united Btates, s« «raem: and 

^eS. rtto Sl“.2*S2Jd«tot ptoWon.1 ” 

tSTo^s - 

should be discouraged from attending an American school prw 
S2lto.rito\t«2rd., tod ptovfdod hi. toptototloto do not «c«d 

what the school can give. 

Flnnlly, dun 1. <1— “f° ^ c^Sy*^u- 

Slne. tol. hto btodly ptogr..ii.d b^d . PJOP^J 

SoSSS. If tb.to ^ rsrt:Lf;?.ss’ilStorus.t 

secondary to the basic question of ^ «ccSllshment 

it could be expected to accoapllsh and whether sum mco«p 
oey not be as^l or better achieved In some other way. 
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vlth 0 Qlv«rMl a^lieatloa* Library ^oblaat Md davalofaiacr 1® 

Alia Im liccla la coaaoo with choaa io Afrtea ar Latia Aaariea} 

•ad avaa laaa with thoaa la Nortb Aanrlaa aad laropa.* 

Voold aa iatarnatiooal aobool etm oat laadara Mfht rlrify 
library grovch in thair bona eoantriaaf Iha eloaaat tbiag to an tn«» 
tamatioaal library achool that aa hava at praaant ia Iba Xatar-Aaor- 
ieaa School of Library Scianea, affiliatad with tha Ihiivaraity of 
Antioqula in Ifedallfn, Coloabia. Thia aobool van aatabliabad in 
1936, in tha hopa and axpaotation chat it aonld aarva aa a nagnat to 
attract atudanta froa othar Latin iaaarloan coontriaa. To aoaa extant 
it haa aueeaadad, parhiqpa nora in tha apacial prograaa and aaadnara 
it haa aponaorad, ahich draw 158 librarlana froai 12 Latin Aaariean 
couatrlaa,^ in attracting potantial librarlana froa outalda 

Coloodila aa regular atudanta* B a t aaa n 1958 and 1965 it graduated 
102 atudanta, but 89 <87 per cant) uara iron Coloaibia, tha raaalndar 
froa only 6 othar eountrlaa <ona aaeh froa Bolivia and Venaauala, 2 
each froa Chila, Paraguay, and Honduraa, and 5 from Ecuador) . There 
vara none from auch populous natlona aa Argentina and Brasil, proba- 
bly because of their own highly developed library education programa. 

A Rockefeller grant of $200,000 for 1966-67 was to be used In pert to 
attract nore library science candidates both from Coloiri>la and from 
other Latin American countries. 

The library school at MedellCn differs from American (end other) 
schools In that it offers Its program on an undergraduate level. 
Originally three years In length, since 1964 It extends over four 
years, of which two are devoted to general studies and two to pro- 
fessional. The professional areas oncoapass the traditional ones, 
but undoubtedly keyed to Latin American literature and library 
problems 

An example of a school approaching the International Is the 
University of Hawaii School of Library Studies. Particularly be- 
cause of the University’s Center for Cultural and Technical Ex- 
change Between East and West, better known as the Bast-West Center, 

It has attracted large numbers of students from the Orient, and many 
who have enrolled In the library school may benefit from contact with 
the Center. The library school Itself, of course, is American-oriented, 
but it offers a specialised program In education for Aslan library 
service for students from Asian countries, a program largely sponsored 
by the Center. The library school announcement describes the program 
In this way: 

Curriculum.— The basic curriculum Is that provided for 
all students; however, the electives are designed to 
emphasise Asian library developssont and library studies* 

Thus the electives Include courses In Aslan reference 
works. In acquisition and cataloging of Aslan resources, 
and In administration problems unique In Aslan libraries. 

Xn some of the basic courses opportunity Is given for 
brief study of the library ^thln a natl^l milieu and 
of aspects of cooparatlve llbrarlanshlp.^^ 
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An Adv«BM4 frogy la Aaiaa Llbrarianahlp it alao offaxad* 
aiaad prlaarlly «C fnealty aad aAdaiatraCors of UVrary atody 
ptogtmm* Ihooo aAiictad Co cho procran noat ba aadaaly aatagad 
la library adueadoo* Iba opport^cy la giraa to acudy "(1) dia 
oai^ aaada aad eharaacarladea of library davalopaaac and li- 
brary adueadoa in Chair owa eooacriaa* (2) cba coacaac of a li- 
brary acudiaa procr— *nd of Caadiing anCboda» (3) cba coa^laodL- 
ciaa of total currieulua aad iadivldual couraa plaadag* Ic of- 
fara forthar aa opportunicy for craaciva raviaa aad rariaion of 
chair own cturrletila and for propoaing racoanaadaciona for efaanga."^^ 
Tha adrancad progran diffara froa tha convanclonal In thac ic la not 
for library pracclciooara buc for taaehara of potancial librariana; 
it in a contribution to tha atrangchaning of Indlganoua library adu- 
cation. 



A dacade ago a library achool dlractor» who had aarliar apant 
about al^t yaara in US IS librarlaa in the Hear Beat, wrote: 

"The prbblan of providing library education for the 
foreign atudant is not likely to be solved except by 
tine and an ever increaaing profeesionaliam in the 
other nations leading to better status* better li- 
brary achoola* etc. Coaqpared to their problena* oura 
are minor; and if we feel* aa I do; that our system of 
professional training is not attuned to these people's 
needs* we must also admit chat there exists* in so 
many cases* no reasonable alternative in Che countries 
of origin* 

Ten years later the situation has undoubtedly improved in some 
countries* but in most it reaiains substantially unchanged* With all 
its faults, the American library school has something to contribute, 
though the applicability of some programs to librarlanship in some 
countries may be questioned. Still, American library schools will 
continue to be hospitable to foreign students who can meet their 
standards, and Pho in Cum should derive some benefit from the 
experience* 

The contribution* however, is not one-way. Able and articu- 
late foreign students can add stimulation and fresh ideas to dis- 
cussions, with particular reference to their own countries, point- 
ing out how variations in natiraal setting may make the Aamrican 
pattern inapplicable or impossible or even unnecessary* Consider 
library networks, for example. Does this concept make sense in a 
country with few working libraries, and does it deserve hi^ 
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prlorlCj la parts of tha Ooicad Ststss slMra oodsrlying 
eoodlcioas srs far diffaraat than la Nov Toikt Or eaaaoraliipt 
hov ^a it eparata la otiiar aatioaa* agala saaa witliia cha 
lafsl, hiatorieal, raligloua fraaaworkT 3aeli toplca* aad lota 
of othara* ba viaualisad amra claarly by all studaata (aad 
faealty aa wall) if waatllatad by fraah idoM fraai foraigB laada* 

Iba continoad partielpatioo of foralga atudaata ia Aoerteaa 
library aducatioa ia bright with proaiaa* 
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